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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


tion Subscribers! 
To be sure of receiving your copies 
World Week right from the very be- 
hing of the fall semester, we urge 
to place your renewal order now. 
enter the estimated number of 
fies needed on the postage-free or- 
card bound into this issue and 
l-it today. Of course, you may re- 
this estimate in any way to meet 
actual fall needs, within three 
sks after receiving your first issue 
mext semester. 


tle Sam’s Sugar Bowl (p. 8) 


BEST OF THE ARTICLE 
Ouba was the first country of the 
w World to be discovered and set- 
i, and the last to gain independence. 
bans freed themselves from Spain, 
ih American aid, as a result of the 
hish-American War. Under the 
ms of the “Platt Amendment,” which 
written into the Cuban Constitu- 
the United States received special 
leges in Cuba. These privileges 
fe not given up by the U. S. until 


During the 19th century Cuba be- 
he one of the most important sugar- 
Wwing countries in the world. Al- 
other Cuban resources include 
tco, iron ore, and other minerals, 
has a one-crop economy which 
made her dependent upon the 
Muating price of sugar. American in- 
sts control half the sugar industry,- 
ithe U. S. buys the bulk of Cuba’s 
fr exports. Recently-enacted U. S. 
fr-quota laws have reduced our 
Seat imports from Cuba and may dis- 
# that nation’s economy. 
Recently Cuba was the scene of the 
¥ meeting, which completed plans 
proposed international trade or- 


ganization. Agreement by 53 nations 
to the ITO charter may contribute -to 
world peace, by improving trade rela- 
tions among nations. 

This year is the 50th anniversary of 
Cuban independence from Spain. 

An important political campaign for 
the Cuban presidency is under way. 
The Communist party of Cuba is figur- 
ing as a political force. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 
To have pupils understand the prob- 


lems of a neighbor-nation and its re- 
lations with our country. 


Materials 


This issue of World Week. If avail- 
able, wall map of the Caribbean; or use 
Caribbean map in April 19 issue. 


Assignment 


1. Describe the relations between 
Cuba and Spain during the 19th cen- 
tury. 

2. Cuba was formerly a protectorate 
of the U. S. Do you agree? 

8. List the chief resources of Cuba. 
Discuss the part played by sugar in the 
Cuban economy. 

4. Discuss the causes of political un- 
rest in Cuba today. 


Motivation 


Cuba is known as the “Pearl of the 
Antilles.” Why? (The Antilles are a 
chain of islands in the West Indies; 
the richest in terms of resources, espe- 
cially sugar, is Cuba.) 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Although Cuba was the first coun- 
try of the New World to be discovered 
and settled, it was the last to gain in- 
dependence. How do you explain this 


fact? (Cuba was part of the powerful 
Spanish empire, which broke up dur- 
ing the 19th century. Cuban revolts 
were unsuccessful until the aid of the 
U. S. became decisive. ) 

2. Why have relations between the 
U. S. and Cuba been so close? (Prox- 
imity to the U. S.—see map; strategic 
location in the Caribbean; American 
investments in Cuban sugar; depend- 
ence of Cuba on sale of sugar to the 
U. S.) 

3. If you,were a Cuban leader, what 
recommendations would you make 
about Cuba’s one-crop economy? (De- 
pendence upon one crop has meant 
that prosperity or depression in Cuba 


is dependent upon fluctuating sugar ~ 


prices. Efforts are being made to vary 
crops. ) 
4. Why has there been so much un- 
rest in Cuba during recent months? 
(Cuba faces difficult economic prob- 
lems. The Communist party is power- 
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ful. The fact that a presidential elec-~ ~ 


tion is scheduled in June intensifies 
political troubles. ) 


Application 


Why should we be interested in- 


what happens in Cuba? 
Activities 

1. Add a chapter on Cuba to your 
scrapbook. Look through newspapers 


and magazines for articles, cartoons, 


pictures, etc., of Cuba. When you clip 
them, be sure to indicate the source and 
date of the publication. 

2. Read one of the references be- 
low and make a two-minute floor talk 
to the class. , 


References 


“Campana and Campaign: Cuba's 
Liberty Bell,” Newsweek, Nov. 17, "47, 
p. 48. 








May 3 issue. 
THIS ATOMIC AGE. 


THE NEW EUROPE. 





Coming — Next Four Issues 


CANADA, Partner in Peace. 

Materials for the Marshall Plan, No. 4— Food Multiplier, NI- 
TROGEN (economic geography). 

“Civics in Action” (starting a new civics feature). 

To allow for special features on air transportation, No. 28 of 
, “All Out for Democracy” will appear in May 10 instead of 


THE POLAR REGIONS. 
100th Anniversary of the Women’s Rights Movement. 


The Presidency: outlook on candidates for the coming campaign. 
Scholastic Awards features. 








“Without Fireworks: Congress of the 
Cuban Confederation of Labor.” Time, 
May 19, *47, p. 37. 

“Cuba — American Sugar Bowl,” Na- 
tional Geographic, January, °47. 


Secret Mission (p. 13) 


This radio script dramatizes the mis- 
sion of an American Army officer to 
the Cuban insurgent leader, General 
Garcia, in 1898. The mission was un- 
dertaken at the order of President Mc- 
Kinley, who wished to determine the 
strength of the insurgent forces and 
the likelihood of successful operations 
in Cuba, prior to a declaration of war. 


Marshall Plan: Wheat (p. 7) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Wheat is essential to life in many 
countries. Even in parts of the Far 
East where rice is the chief food, the 
Shortage of rice has made wheat im- 
ports necessary to fill the gap. Farming 
in Europe, a great producer of wheat, 
Was disrupted by World War II. Bad 
weather for two years following the 
war complicated production problems 
The outlook at present is more promis- 
ing, because of heavy grain production 
in the United States and an improve- 
ment in crop conditions in other wheat- 
producing areas. Unequal food distribu- 
tion, however, will continue to be a 
factor in feeding the peoples of the 
world, along with the large increase in 
world population since the beginning 


of the war. 


Procedure 

The class cay read the article during 
the period. The following questions 
ean be written on the blackboard for 
students to keep in mind as they read. 

1. Why is wheat so important to 
the peoples of the world? 

2. What is meant by the “battle of 
wheat”? 


3. What part is the United States 
playing in satisfying the wheat needs 
of the world? 


Discussion Questions 


1. How do you explain the shortage 
of wheat in the world today? (Euro- 
pean production disrupted by World 
War II; bad weather following the war; 
increase in population; shortage of rice 
in the Far East, which has caused in- 
creased demand for wheat in that re- 
gion, etc.) 

2. Why do the Marshall-Plan coun- 
tries look to the United States for help 
in meeting their wheat needs? (We are 
the world’s greatest exporter of wheat; 
our wheat crop will be large, as a re- 
sult of good weather conditions; the 
Marshall-Plan countries do not produce 
enough food to satisfy their needs, nor 
did they before the war.) 

3. Are you in favor of exporting 
wheat to countries which come under 
the Marshall Plan? to other countries? 
(The tie-up between food exports and 
world peace should be developed at 
this point.) 


Can Truman Win? (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

A tew weeks ago it seemed certain 
that President Truman would be nom- 
inated to succeed himself in the White 
House. Revolts within the Democratic 
party have changed the picture. Other 
men have recently been mentioned as 
possible Democratic candidates, inclid 
ing General Eisenhower and Supreme 
Court Justices Douglas and Vinson. 
Opposition to Truman has come from 
several sources. Henry Wallace broke 
with the Democratic party to form his 
own “third party,” because he felt that 
the Truman administration would lead 
the country into war. Many Southern 
Democratic leaders have rejected the 
President’s civil-rights program and 


have indicated their opposition 
nomination. Some Democratic 
leaders in the North have stated @ 
they do not favor Truman’s nom 
tion. 


Assignment 


1. Who are some possible De 
cratic candidates for the Presideng 
2. What part is Henry Wallace p 
ing in the current campaign? 
3. Explain the reasons for the. 
position of some Southern Demoeg 
to Truman’s nomination. 
4, What evidence is there that fj 
man does not have the support of 
Democratic political leaders in 

North? 


Discussion Questions 


1. What has happened in reg 
weeks to make Presideht Trum 
nomination doubtful? ' 

2. Name some other Vice-Presid 
who succeeded to the Presidency § 
were not nominated to succeed the 
selves. Which Vice-Presidents did g 
their party’s nomination? What signl 
cance has this for the current cal 
paign? 3 

3. Why is there so much oppositig 
to Truman’s nomination from Southe 
Democratic leaders? 

4. Why did Henry Wallace 
the Democratic party? How may 
candidacy affect the chances of & 
Republican and Democratic candidal 
for President? 

5. What evidence is there of op 
sition to Truman among No 
Democrats? 

6. Why is it likely that the 
cratic National Convention will bel 
citing? 
Activity 

Devote a section of your scrap 
to the current campaign for the D 
cratic and Republican party Presi 
tial nominations. 1 





NOTE TO TEACHERS 


Don’t miss “Editorial Objectivi 
a World of Crisis,” on pages 3-T 
4-T. Teachers using the “All Out} 
Democracy” series will be especiall¥ 
terested. “All Out tor Democracy” 
be omitted from next week’s issue 
will appear in the issue of May 10, 

ANSWERS TO CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 3 

I. Cuba: A.*a-5; b-1; c-3; d-2; e-@ 
a-4; b-l; c-1; d-4; e-2; f-2; g-2; 
i-1; j-3. 

II. Marshall Plan: 
5-N. 

III. Can Truman Win: a-4; b-2. 


1-Y; 2-N; 3-Y; 
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@ The taut, high pitch of VICTOR Strings 
that Win foretelis winning speed on 
every stroke, 


Have your racket strung 
with 


me lage): 


Strings that Win! 
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Armour String Quality is guarded 


and protected throughout every 
step of the processing that turns 
finest gut into perfected Armour 
Strings. Armour provides a pre- 
tested racket gut at the price 
you want to pay. 





Quality-Controlled by ARMOUR 














Say What fy 


- « « and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. — The Edi- 


tors. 


on 


Dear Editors: 

I enjoyed your “Sports” column on 
Beverly Baker, the tennis star (Mar. 
22). Let’s have more on girls’ sports! 

Sylvia Smith 
Plains (Ga.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

Since I am a recent subscriber to 
your magazine, I have just read all pre- 
vious editions for this semester. In your 
Feb. 9 issue, there was a letter from 
Bobbie Lee Thompson, offering sug- 


gestions for sending food to the 
Navajos. 
I feel Bobbie and other readers 


should know that charity will not solve 
the Navajo problem. Congress has been 
neglecting the Indians by not investi- 
gating the Office of Indian Affairs in 
Washington, D. C. The only solution to 
the problem is for Congress to grant 
the Indians the rights to which they 
are entitled as citizens of this country. 
This should have been done years ago; 
at this late date the solution will cost 
tens of millions of dollars and will take 
several generations. 

Yet, the readers of your magazine 
can help the Indians in the future. 
Young people who intend to enter the 
fields of teaching, medicine, nursing, 
dentistry, social work, or construction 
work can and should ask for positions 
in New Mexico and Arizona where 
many of our Indians live. 

Frances Vilardi 
Vark Hopkins Jr. H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

We use your magazine regularly as 
a supplement to our regular English 
work. It certainly relieves the hum- 
drum atmosphere of English class. Its 
gay, witty articles pep up our morale 
and make our day more lively. And 
there are also sober articles which en- 
lighten us on what other young people 
think. 

Nancy Huston 

Arthur Hill H. S., Saginaw, Mich. 







































































Dear Editor: 

We are three British schoolgirls. One 
of us received your magazine (Nov. 3 
issue) from a pen-pal in Pittsburgh. 
We compliment you on your magazine 
which we found interesting and amus- 
ing. We would like to comment on some 
of the points made in the article “Oper- 
ation Austerity” which was about food 
rationing in Britain. 

First, regarding the picture at the 
top of the article: We have never ob- 
served housewives sitting on boxes in 
a queue. This must have been an ex- 
ceptional case, It is not a common sight. 

Secondly, as regards the menu of 
Mr. and Mrs. Perron in Derbyshire, 
who wrote that they had “the same 
menu repeated week after week”: We 
have asked the opinion of several cou- 
ples, and all agree that the meals the 
Perrons gave as typical could have been 
made more varied. A capable housewife 
can always break the monotony of meals 
by spending her points wisely. Cereals 
are available for breakfast, and various 
kinds of fish are suitable for breakfast. 

Regarding the rations we are allowed 
each week: We get five ounces of but- 
ter or margarine, one ounce of lard, 
and a quarter of a pound of tea. Each 
adult is allowed two and a half pints 
of milk; children between five and 18 
get three and a half pints, and younger 
children and invalids get seven pints 
a week. Although this may sound in- 
sufficient compared with the amount 
you can obtain, most British people 
can manage on these rations. 


Hilary Low, Audrey Harmer, and 
Doree Wright 

Willesden County Grammar School 
London, England 


We frequently receive letters from 
students in other countries who have 
seen a copy of our magazine. If other 
Scholastic subscribers who have pen- 
pals would occasionally forward a copy 
of the magazine to their friends in for- 
eign countries, they would be making 
a real contribution to international un- 
derstanding.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed your issue on art very much 
(Senior Scholastic, Mar. 15), Since my 
chief interest is music, I wish we could 
have some articles on music. 

Jane Sanders 


Gettysburg (Pa.) H. Sa 
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ON THE SIDE 

OUR FRONT COVER takes you off 
the beaten track of American tourist 
travel in Cuba. Here you see the 
gn-drenched main plaza of Bayamo, 
wm inland town of southeast Cuba. 
You'll visit Bayamo again when you 
rad “Secret Mission,” on page 13. 


Bayamo’s history is long and tur- - 


bulent. The city was founded in 
1513, only 21 years after Columbus 
discovered Cuba. Before long, Bay- 
amo was the island’s leading city. 
Surrounded by rich plantations, the 
city thrived for many years from its 
vast smuggling trade. 

The terrible Ten Years War of 
1868-1878 brought disaster to Bay- 
imo. Spaniards and Cuban rebels 
fought a desperate battle there. The 
town was nearly destroyed. 

Carlos Manuel de Cespedes (see 
sory on Cuba, page 8) was born 
in Bayamo. So was Tomas Estrada 
Palma, first president of the Cuban 
Republic. Lanks, from Black Star. 

* a * . 

CAUTIOUS CHARLIE. Ten-year-old 
Charles Wilson of Scranton, Pa., re- 
cently completed his first novel, 
Ranger, the Wild Stallion. A friendly 
printer illustrated it and printed 50 
copies. Charlie took no chances with 
the long arm of the libel laws. He 
appended a note: “The animals and 
names of-them in this story are pure- 
ly fictional and- any resemblance to 
other animals and names is purely 
coincidental.” 





SPELLING BEE. In Durham, N. C., 
a motorist objected to a parking 
fine because the sign read: NO 
STOPING HERE. He claimed “stop- 
ing” was a mining term that meant 
digging ore. The judge dismissed the 
charge and ordered the police to 
brush up on their spelling. 
> a o 

CALLING MR. WEBSTER! Two Uni- 
versity of Kansas students made a 
survey of 200 enrollees to discover 
the most desirable trait” in choosing 
4mate. First preference of 68 of the 
100 men polled was personality; 27 
of the women listed it as their choice. 
When the quizzers rechecked the 95 
Who preferred personality, in order 


) © get a good definition of the trait, 
wey got 95 different definitions! 


WORLD WEEK ° 





"Honesty Is the First Quality 
| Look For” 


— says Branch Rickey, president of the Brooklyn Dodgers 


UST before Branch Rickey took his 

Dodgers to the Dominican Republic 
for spring training this year, we inter- 
viewed the “Mahatma” of baseball in his 
office. As we arrived, Rickey was answer- 
ing a phone call from Boston. The Braves 
wanted to make a trade for Eddie Stanky. 
Quick as a flash, Rickey made.them a 
proposition. (The trade was completed 
several weeks later.) : 

“How do you evaluate players?” we asked as soon as we'd | 
caught our breath after witnessing a “big deal.” 

“That’s my sixth sense which I can’t explain,” Rickey smiled. 
“But I can tell you how I judge people in general. When my 
five daughters were bringing around prospective sons-in-law, 
I was fussy about those I considered good candidates; so my 
daughters demanded that I list my requirements! Here they are. 
First, he must be honest — with himself and others. Second, he 
must be industrious —I dislike a lazy person. Third, he must 
be infinitely kind. Those are pretty good standards for judging 
anyone, aren’t they?. Anything else — health or wealth — comes 
today and goes tomorrow.” 

In the baseball world Rickey is noted for his ability to judge 
talent. His big contribution to baseball is the “farming” system, 
whereby major league teams buy a number of minor league 
clubs and “ripen” young players for big league baseball. 

How did Rickey get into professional baseball? By accident. 
He grew up on a farm in Stockdale, Ohio. “My dad wanted me 
to be a country school teacher,” he told us, “but when I was 
eight, I delivered some fertilizer for my dad. The fellow took 
the fertilizer, but wouldn’t pay for it; so dad took the case to 
the justice of peace. Court was held under a tree, I remember. 
Dad won the case, but if I'd been the judge, I'd have given it 
to the other fellow. He had a lawyer who made the most moving 
speech I'd ever heard. I decided to become a lawyer!” 

There was no high school nearby, so, after he finished ele- 
mentary school, Rickey taught himself Latin, math, and speech. 
(Today he is in great demand as a public speaker and speaks 
frequently for community projects.) In two years he passed 
the examinations for Ohio Wesleyan University where he com- 
pleted 2 years of high school and 4 years*of college in 3% years. 

“My family expected me to do my best,” he explained. “I 
wasn’t smarter than the rest, but I'll guarantee I worked harder.” 

Rickey worked his way through college and law school by 
playing and coaching baseball. While at college, he was pur- 
chased by the Cincinnati Reds. They released him because, hav- 
ing been brought up in the strict discipline of the Wesleyan 
Methodists, he refused to play ball on Sunday. Later he played 
for the Chicago White Sox and the St. Louis Browns. 

“About the time I was ready to hang up my law shingle, I 
had an illness that left me flat broke. I accepted an offer to scout 
for the Browns ‘for a year,” Rickey said with a grin, “and I've 
been in professional baseball ever since!” 
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He Sees into the Future... 


Harris & Ew 


DR. EDWIN G. NOURSE 


LTHOUGH his school days are 
A far behind him, the President of 
the United States has three 
teachers. These three learned men are 
the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers. The Council, created by the 
Employment Act of 1946, has the task 
of advising the Chief Executive on the 
state of the nation’s economic health. 
Besides its formal annual report pre- 
pared for the President, the Council 
makes frequent reports to Mr. Truman. 
The President and his Cabinet often 
call in the Council for advice as new 
economic problems appear. 

“We are not crystal gazers,” Dr. Ed- 
win G. Nourse, chairman of the CEA, 
told me in a recent interview. “And 
we are not set up as a great research 
agency.” The job of the CEA, as Dr. 
Nourse explained it, is to put together 
facts and figures from many different 
sources—from business, labor, and farm 
organizations, consumer groups, and 
other Government agencies. 

With these facts at hand, the Council 
charts what it believes to be the roads 










and without a crystal ball! 


to maximum employment, production, 
and individual purchasing power—all 
within the framework of our free com- 
petitive enterprise system. 

Recommendations of the Council are 
presented to Congress by the President. 
Thus far, Congress has not heeded 
many of the Council’s suggestions. Dr. 
Nourse is far from discouraged, how- 
ever. Nothing like the Council has ever 
existed before in our Federal Govern- 
ment. This fact alone, the Chairman 
believes, represents real progress. 

The other two members of the Coun- 
cil are Leon H. Keyserling, who has 
held a number of Government economic 
posts; and John D. Clark, an oil execu- 
tive of considerable wealth as well as 
a former University of Nebraska dean. 

Dr. Nourse’s pathfinding task is his 
first Governmental position. A tall, 
quiet-spoken, cordial man with a quick 
sense of humor, Dr. Nourse will be 65 
next month. His office is in the former 
State Department building, just a few 
steps from the White House. 


The Word That Rang a Bell 

“My first interest in economics,” Dr. 
Nourse told me, “began when I was a 
senior in Downer’s Grove High School 
near Chicago. I used to travel to town 
with my father and several of his 
friends. One of these men mentioned 
that he had a large library of books on 
economics in his home. “That would be 
something,’ I thought, ‘to know all about 
economics.’ The word rang like a bell 
in my mind—and here | am.” 

Dr. Nourse’s career has been hardly 
as simple as that. After graduation from 
Cornell and the University of Chicago, 
he taught in half a dozen colleges, 
specializing in agricultural economics. 
He has written a number of important 
books, and has held office in many eco- 
nomic organizations. 

The CEA, says Dr. Nourse, “is at- 
tempting to see that we really make the 
best use of all our resources. We are 
particularly interested in regional de- 
velopment — the development of back- 
ward regions, of new areas, and those 
which must be realigned due to post- 
war shifts of industry.” At the moment, 
the dangers of the present inflation 
give the Council the most worry. But 
the Economic Advisers see themselves 
at the beginning, not the end, of a road. 
They expect to push forward, confident 
in America and in the future. 
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IN THE 48 STATES 





®HEALTH GOALS for the next 10 
years will be worked out at a National 
Health Assembly to meet May 1-4 in 
Washington. 

The Assembly, with 800 delegates at- 
tending, will be directed by Oscar R. 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator. 
Its purpose is to survey the present 
state of the nation’s health, to determine 
what is needed to improve it, and to 
chart the paths to these improvements 
over the next decade. 

Individual groups of delegates will 
discuss such matters as hospitals, local 
health units, child health, research, 
rural health, industrial hygiene, sanita- 
tion, and state and community plan- 
ning for health. 

The Assembly will discuss such prob- 
lems as these: Is the amount of money 
being spent on research in the causes 
of various diseases properly balanced? 
How can the benefits of modern medi- 
cal science be carried into rural areas? 
How can we best train the doctors, 
dentists, and nurses needed for an ex- 
panded public health program? 

The American Medical Association 
and other doctors’ organizations have 
raised objections to the proposed Na- 
tional Health Assembly. They believe 
that President Truman, Administrator 
Ewing, and others will use the Assem- 
bly to gain additional support for com- 
pulsory health insurance at Government 
expense —to which the AMA is op- 
posed. These groups also claim that the 
Assembly is designed to gain votes for 
Mr. Truman in the November election. 

Supporters of the Assembly, on the 
other hand, claim that it will represent 
“a real cross section of national thinking 
on all aspects of health, and it is not 
being slanted in any way.” 


e 


U. S. AND THE WORLD 


*A SIGN OF GOOD HEALTH for the 
U. N. is that another of its specialized 
agencies, WHO (World Health Organi- 
zation), has now officially come into 
being. 

Three late comers—the Ukraine, 
Mexico, and Byelo-Russia — brought to 
26 the number of countries which have 
approved the agency’s constitution. 
That number of ratifications was neces- 
sary before the health body could be 
formally established. 

WHO is the ninth full-fledged spe- 
cialized agency of the U. N. — and the 
first in which the United States is not 
yet a member. On March 12, the House 
Rules Committee voted to set aside 
legislation to approve our participation. 
It seems likely that this decision will be 
reversed. No reason has been given for 

committee’s action. 
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@ NORWAY AND SWEDEN are the two 
western European nations closest to 
Russia. That is their chief disadvantage 
in the present international tug-of-war. 

Of late, both countries have been the 
target of an intensive propaganda cam- 
paign by Moscow. The object of all 
this Soviet pressure is to force the 
Scandinavian countries to sign “treaties 
of friendship” with Russia similar to the 
one imposed on Finland. The Scan- 
dinavians seem determined not to yield. 

Recently the prime ministers of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark jointly de- 
nounced Communism and affirmed their 
decision to defend their countries 
against aggression. 

An American naval task force, €on- 
sisting of an aircraft carrier, an anti-air- 
craft cruiser and four destroyers, will 
pay a “courtesy call” on Norway on 
April 29. The visit is apparently in- 
tended to bolster the morale of the 
Norwegians. 

Meanwhile, Finland signed a 10-year 
military alliance with her powerful 
neighbor. The pact obligates Finland 
to resist an armed attack made across 
her territory against Russia “by Ger- 
many and any state allied with her.” 

In return Moscow promised to re- 
spect Finnish independence and sover- 


World 


IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A 








WEEK 


OF HISTORY 





eignty. Finland will not be required to 
fight outside her borders. The pe is 


less demanding than Finns 


© THE BATTLE OVER BERLIN is eon- 
tinuing unabated; It started when the 
Russians, in a squeeze-play against the 
Western Allies, slapped down rigid re- 
strictions on railroad travel between the 
German capital and the Western oceu- 
pation zones (see April 19 issue). — 

‘ Tension mounted a few days later 
when a Russian fighter plane collided 
with a British passenger plane over an 
airfield on the outskirts of Berlin. The 
Russian pilot and all 14 passengers 
aboard the British plane, including two 
Americans, were killed. 

A protest by the British to the Soviet 
commander, Marshal Vassily D. Soko- 
lovsky, brought an expression of deep 
regret, and the assurance that the act 
had not been deliberate. 

The tension eased somewhat, but not 
for long. Sokolovsky, apparently on in- 
structions from Moscow, changed his 
mind about the apology he had offered. 
In a note to the British, he reversed 
himself, placing full blame on the Brit- 
ish. The Soviet commander also threat- 


* ened that Russian planes would patrol 


the air corridor. 

British and American authorities de- 
nounced the Soviet note as “hostile.” 
There were indications that the West- 








PAUL G. HOFFMAN (above) sees 
his new job as Economic Cooperation 
Administrator this way: “Prosperity is 
one of the best antidotes to. commu- 
nism.” ' 

Hoffman, president of Studebaker 
Corporation, takes a $76,000 salary cut 
to accept his new post. But the $20,- 








000-a-year job as chief of the $17,000,- 
000,000 European Recovery Program 
carries economic power uni in 
American history. Hoffman have 
charge of U. S.-financed materials for 
ERP (see page 7) and also for aid 
to China. 

He is considered an ardent defender 
of capitalism and an outstanding in- 
dustrial statesman. He has been chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic 
Development since it was formed im 
1942. 

Politically, Hoffman calls himself a 
“responsible Republican.” He is 52, 
and has five sons and two daughters. 

Hoffman entered the automobile 
business in 1909 as porter for a dis- 
tributor in his native Chicago. Two 
years later he moved to Los Angeles 
and became Studebaker’s star salesman. 
He has served since 1935 as Stude- 
baker’s president. 

The Senate unanimously confirmed 
his appointment. 


World © 
News © 


erm Allies may carry out an earlier de- 
cision to use fighter planes to escort 
transports. , 

During this exchange Gen. Sir Brian 
Robertson, British Military Governor, 
urged the people of western Germany 
to throw in their lot with the western 
democracies to preserve their freedom. 


| LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


@*“PENSIONS GRANTED. 
honored” was the 
word telegram sent by John L. Lewis 
ending a four-week work stoppage by 
his 400,000 soft-coal miners. 

Lewis and mine operators had pre- 
viously been unable to agree on the 
terms of a pension plan, to be paid for 
out of the miners’ welfare fund. This 
fund is made up of royalty payments 
from the mine operators. 

In a surprise move, Speaker of the 
House Joseph W. Martin, Jr., called 
Lewis and Ezra Van Horn, operators’ 
spokesman, into conference. Martin got 
the two men to agree to accept Senator 
Styles Bridges (Rep., N. H.) as a third 
party to work out a settlement. 

Senator Bridges’ suggestion, immedi- 
ately accepted by Lewis for the U.M.W., 
was to grant $]100-a-month pensions to 
miners over the age of 62 who had re- 
tired since May 28, 1946. 

The settlement came just 
Lewis faced Federal Court action for 
his failure to end the walkout earlier. 


THE AMERICAS 


® AN ASSASSINATION, rioting. and 
bloodshed erupted suddenly in Bogota. 
capital of Colombia, temporarily hal- 
ing the peaceful sessions of the Ninth 
International of American 
States (see Mar. 22 issue). 

An unidentified assassin shot Jorge 
Eliecer Gaitan, Colombia’s Liberal 
party leader, as he walked out of his 
law office. A crowd immediately gath- 
ered, kicked the assassin to death, and 
dragged his body to the home of Presi- 
dent Mariano Ospina Perez, who leads 
the Conservative party. 

Several days of rioting tollowed, 
bringing the Pan-American conference 
to a dead stop. 

What’s Behind It: Unlike some of its 
South American neighbors, Colombia 
has had a stable government for many 
years. The Conservative "party held 
power for 45 years before 1930, when 
it yielded control to the Liberal party. 
Then followed 16 years of Liberal rule. 
In 1946 the Liberals split into two 
groups, one headed by Gaitan, the as- 
sassin’s victim. 


agreement 


text of a four- 


before 


Conference 


The split helped win victory for the 
Conservatives. Recently, Gaitan gained 
full control of the two Liberal groups, 
and was the party’s candidate for presi- 
dent #f the 1950 election. 

Gaitan was an immensely popular 
man, and the first reaction of Colom- 
bians was to blame the Conservative 
government for his death. Within a few 
days after the assassination, the govern- 
ment had formed a coalition cabinet 
made up of members of both parties. 

Some observers were ready to blame 
cither the killing or the rioting which 
followed, or both, on Colombia’s Com- 
munists, who might be attempting to 
disrupt the peaceful, cooperative aims 
of the Pan-American conference. How- 
ever, conclusive evidence of this was 
lacking from first reports. 


oTHE FAR EAST 


© BURMA, world’s youngest independ- 
ent republic, will be U. N.’s 58th mem- 
ber. The Security Council approved and 
sent to the General Assembly Burma’s 
application without dissent.: 

Russia vetoed Italy’s request tor 
membership for the third time. Russia 
insists that all ex-enemy nations be ad- 
mitted to the U. N. at the same time, 
opposing U. S. support of Italy alone. 


POLITIC; | | 


@IN THE RACE for the Republica, 
Presidential nomination, Harold — 
Stassen, ex-Governor of Minnesota, took 
an unexpected forward leap. 

It happened in the Wisconsin Preg. 
dential primary on April 6 (see Apri 
5 issue). There, General of the Arm 
Douglas MacArthur was expected t 
win most of the state’s 27 convention 
delegates. Instead, Stassen won 19 dele. 
gates, and MacArthur won 8. Goy, 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York did 
not win a single delegate. 

The result was a severe blow to Mae 
Arthur supporters, who had hoped tp 
start the General’s bandwagon on it 
way to the national convention in 
Philadelphia. Governor Dewey, too, 
lost ground. He claimed, however, that 
his defeat was offset by support from 
New York’s 90 delegates, and his earlier 
victory over Stassen in New Hamp 
shire. 

No sooner was the Wisconsin race 
completed than the nation’s attention 
turned to Nebraska. There, on Apzl 
13, Nebraskans voted in their unique 
“popularity contest” primary — so called 
because the names of seven GOP can- 
didates were entered, regardless of 
their desire to be in the race. 





PICTURE STORY OF THE WEEK 





Association 


Press 


FACSIMILE is a process for printing your newspaper right in your living room! The 
newspaper office transmits news stories and pictures over the air waves, and if 
stantly the newspaper page begins to roll out of a special attachment on your 
radio. Fifty-four newspapers already have ordered equipment. The Miami (Fle) 


Herald system is unique because the receiver, pictured here, is fully automaticg 
You have no knobs or dials to turn in order to “tune in” the radio newspape 
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front. The world’s farmers are 
winning the~“battle of wheat.” 

From all ‘indications, wheat growers 
will harvest more grain in 1948 than in 
any year since the war. 

In western Europe the wheat crop 
will be close to pre-war figures. 

Russia, which normally ranks second 
to the United States as the world’s 
largest wheat-producing country, had 
its first good postwar crop last fall. 
Russia will have grain for her satellites 
in eastern Europe and possibly some 
for sale outside the “Iron Curtain.” 

Argentina planted the smallest wheat 
acreage in its history—yet the crop 
just harvested was well above average. 

Australia’s current harvest is reported 
to be double the harvest of 1947. It 
was the largest crop in Australian his- 
tory. 

The Canadian crop looks good. 


T=. good news from the food 


The U. S. Wheat Crop 


All of these countries are important 
in the world wheat picture. But the key 
to the world food supply in 1948 is the 
United States, world’s greatest wheat- 
producing country and, since the war, 
the greatest wheat exporter. Last year 
the U. S. supplied 53 per cent of the 
wheat in world trade. 

If the world food situation is better 
in 1948, give a lot of the credit to the 
weather in the U. S. Midwest. Last fall 
things looked pretty bad for the U. S. 
Wheat crop. Drought parched the 
prairie in the southern and — :stern re- 
gions of the wheat belt. Much of the 
winter-wheat crop (usually two thirds 
of U. S. wheat production) was planted 
“on faith.” Seed was “dusted in” — 
planted in soil too dry to cultivate. On 
a quarter of the 58,000,000 acres 
planted to winter wheat, there was 
little growth before winter set in. Would 
the crop be a failure? Would parts of 
the wheat belt become a “dust bowl,” 
where wind blows away the top soil? 
The answer was in doubt for many 
weeks. 

But nature was kind. Winter brought 


heavy snows that shielded the seedlings 


% 


WHEAT 


from winter freezes and provided mois- 
ture for the dry earth. 

As a result, Government experts be- 
lieve our 1948 wheat crop will amount 
to considerably more than a billion 
bushels, perhaps 1,200,000,000 bushels. 
We may be able to send abroad an ex- 
tra 50,000,000 bushels above the 450,- 
000,000 bushels which is our export 
“target.” A large percentage of our 
wheat exports will go to Europe under 
the Marshall Plan, together with large 
supplies of wheat to be bought in Can- 
ada and Latin America with Marshall- 
Plan funds. 

There is good news for consumers, 
too. Partly because of good crop pros- 
pects, wheat and corn prices have 
dropped considerably from last fall’s 
high mark. This was a major factor in 
bringing a slight decline recently in 
the high cost of living. 

Why is wheat so important to the 
Marshall Plan? 

The war-torn nations cannot work 
their way to recovery without proper 
food. Here’s an example of the way 


Materials for the Marshall Plan 


No. 3 


Jerry Costello in Albany Knickerbocker News 


lack of food leads to other shortages. 
In the Ruhr coal mines, more miners 
are at work than before the war. Yet 
coal output is only a little more than 
half the pre-war figure. It is estimated 
that the average Ruhr miner is only 55 
to 60 per cent as efficient as the typical 
pre-war miner and is absent from work 


much oftener. One of the principal rea- ~~ 


sons is— lack of adequate food. 


The world’s workers must have food. ~ 


And food means, especially in the Mar- 
shall-P]an countries, wheat primarily. 
Wheat bread supplies nearly all the re- 
quirements of a balanced diet except 































vitamin C. The average American re- _ 


ceives a quarter of his daily calories*¥ 
from wheat foods. Many countries of 


« 


Europe depend on wheat much more” % 


than we do in this country. 

All things considered, wheat is the 
best food product for supplying the 
calories lacking in the European diet 
today. Wheat is high in food value. It 
is relatively cheap. It is grown in huge 
quantities. It keeps well in shipping 
and storage. Taking all these factors 
into account, Secretary of Interior 
Julius A. Krug sums up this way: 


“Wheat is by far the most important ae 


*® Means word is defined on page 12. 
(Continued on page i2) 
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HIS is a big year for little Cuba. 
Three events this spring turn the 


spotlight of world news on our 


nearest Caribbean neighbor. 


1. Catgoes for peace. 


So far 1948, hasn't produced much 
good news in international affairs. But 
last month one bright ray of hope for 
lasting peace shone from Cuba’s lovely 
capital city of Havana. There repre- 
sentatives of 53 nations signed the char- 
ter of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion, after a four-month conference 
(see April 12 issue). By making it 
easier for nations to exchange their 
goods with one another, ITO may be- 
- come a powerful force for world peace. 


2. “Libertad!’’ 


This year is the “golden anniversary” 
of Cuba’s liberation from Spain. 

Just 50 years ago April 25 the U. S. 
Congress voted to declare war on Spain. 
The war that followed was short, but 
its importance was world-wide. 

For the United States, the Spanish- 
American War showed the world that 
our nation was ready at last to take 
its place as a major power in inter- 
national affairs. 

For Spain, the war meant the end of 
a 400-year-old empire in the New 

‘World and in the Pacific region. By the 
treaty of peace of December 10, 1898, 
Spain gave up control of the Philip- 
pines, Guam, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. 
All but Cuba became U. S. possessions. 

For Cuba, the war brought freedom 
from Spain. Cuba was the first country 
of the New World to be discovered and 
settled, and the last to 
pendence. 

Cubans had fought for liberty for 
half a century before 1898. Perhaps the 
bloodiest period of this struggle was the 
Ten Years War of 1868-1878. A planter 
named Carlos Manuel de Cespedes led 


win inde- 


the fight, crying “independence or 
death!” Spanish troops crushed the 
rebellion. The “poet patriot,” Jose 


Marti, was the hero of a new outbreak 
that began in 1895. The script, “Secret 
Mission,” on page 13, tells an incident 
in this revolt, which in 1898 led into 
the Spanish-American War. 

After driving Spain out of Cuba, the 
United States placed the island under 
military rule until 1902. This country 
never claimed Cuba as a possession, but 
kept contro] to prepare the Cubans to 
manage their own affairs. 

Before we gave the Cubans full inde- 
pendence, we required them to write 
into their Constitution the so-called 
“Platt Amendment.” This document— 
detested by Cubans—gave the U. S. the 
fight to send troops into Cuba at any 
time to keep order. We used the Platt 
Amendment to put Cuba:under Ameri- 
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Uncle Sam‘s Sugar Bowl 


C 


can military government from 1906 to 
1909. 

By action of Congress, the U. S. 
finally abolished the Platt Amendment 
in 1934. Today the U. S. has no more 
political rights in Cuba than any other 
country, except that we hold a lease to 
Guantanamo Bay in southeast Cuba as 
a naval base. All other United States 
bases were returned to Cuba_ two 
years ago. 


3. “Viva el presidente!’’ 


On June 1 Cubans go to the polls to 
elect a president. 

Four years Cuba was full of 
enthusiasm for her new president, Dr. 
Ramon Grau San Martin. He had been 
elected overwhelmingly in a free and 
honest vote. He was the idol of the 
workers and the farmers. 


ago 








Photo by Hilda Marx 


Havana street scene 


UBA 


Under the Cuban Constitution a 
president cannot be re-elected to suc- 
ceed himself. Probably this is just as 
well for Dr. Grau. His popularity has 
dropped greatly during his stormy term 
in office. His Autentico party is badly 
split. High prices and the “black 
market” have caused discontent. Strikes 
and violence and a series of murders 
of prominent politicians have kept Cuba 
in turmoil. 





One of the gravest problems of Dr. 
Grau’s administration is communism. 
Cuba’s Communist party is well or 
ganized and has great influence among 
the working people. 

Dr. Grau was elected as an anti- 
Communist. However, he soon made 
peace with the Communists and ab 
lowed them to share control of the - 
labor movement. In fact, the Come 
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_ few tropical islands with large, level 


ists appear to have dominated the 


Saban Confederation of Workers, the 


national labor union, until recently. 

Last year the government began a 
campaign to break the power of Com- 
munists in the labor movement. Police 
and soldiers drove Communist leaders 
out of the national union headquarters. 
Communists and anti-Communists in 
the Confederation elected different 
dates of officers. The government takes 
the position that the anti-Communists 
are the legal officers. 

In the legislative elections of 1946, 
the Communists polled nearly a tenth 
of the votes. Some observers think they 
may gain even more votes this year. 
Their candidate for president is Juan 
Marinello, vice president of the Senate. 

The “Authentic Revolutionary” party 
(Autenticos), Dr. Grau’s party, has 
nominated Carlos Prio Socarras. He was 
premier (chief of the president’s cabi- 
net) from October, 1945, until last 


The election took a new and interest- 
ing turn recently. General Fulgencio 
Batista is stepping back into Cuban 
politics. About 15 years ago, after the 
overthrow of the bloody tyrant 
Machado, a young army sergeant 
named Batista organized a revolt within 
the army. He seized control of the army 
and, soon afterwards, became _practi- 
cally dictator of Cuba. In 1940 he was 
élected president. At the end of his 
term of office he insisted on a free 
election. Batista’s candidate was de- 
feated by Dr. Grau. Batista accepted 
the results cheerfully. After Grau took 
office, Batista went to Florida. 

Late last month he announced that 
he is ending his voluntary “exile” and 
returning to Cuba. He said he will 
support the Liberal party candidate for 
president, Dr. Ricardo Nunez Por- 
tuondo. Portuondo is the chief oppo- 
sition candidate to the Autentico regime 
which now holds power. 


Sugar: Economic Geography 


ITO, anniversaries, and politics may 
be the big news headlines from Cuba. 
But the average Cuban is much more 
concerned about a fourth event: the 
sugar harvest. The Cubans have nearly 
completed the harvesting of one of the 
biggest sugar crops in their country’s 
history. From present indications, it 
will be nearly as large as the record 
crop grown in 1947. In that year Cuba 
produced 6,448,000 tons of raw (un- 
refined) sugar. 

Sugar is the life of Cuba. Cuba has 
the right climate for sugar—tropical 
warmth (it never snows in Cuba except 
on the mountain peaks )and plenty of 
rain during the growing season of the 
Summer and fall. Cuba 1s one of the 


areas of cropland. The soil is deep and 
fertile — ‘so rich that Cubans say you 
can “stick a stalk of sugar cane in a 
tile floor and it will grow.” 

Sugar is a native of the Far East. 
Some of the earliest European explorers 
brought it to the New World. It has 
been cultivated in Cuba since the early 
16th century. Yet Cuba did not become 
a “big league” sugar producer until 
rather recent years. In the 17th and 
18th centuries the richest “sugar 
islands” were the British and French 
West Indies (see April 19 issue). 

About the beginning of the 19th 
century sugar became Cuba’s chief 
crop. The sugar plantations suffered 
severe damage during the civil wars 
leading up to the Spanish-American 
War. After that war, while Cuba was 
practically a protectorate* of the 
United States, Americans invested large 
sums of money in Cuban sugar mills 
and plantations. American owners still 
control about half the Cuban *sugar 
industry. 

In a few years Cuba+ became the 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


Herbert Lanks from Black Star 


This monument in Havana is dedicated 
to the 266 men who died when the U. S. 
battleship Maine blew up in Havana 
harbor on February 15, 1898. To this 
day nobody knows how it happened. But 
the slogan “Remember the Maine” was 
used to stir up hatred of Spain, and helped 
to bring on the Spanish-American War. 


‘ 





world’s leading producer of high gall 
sugar. India usually grows more sugar — 
cane than Cuba, but much of it goes — 


to make — me grade type of sugar ’ 


known as (The word “sugar” 
comes from the ‘Hindu word * ‘su-gur.”) 

About two thirds of Cuba’s cropland 
is planted in sugar cane. Sugar is Cuba's 
“money crop.” It provides: three fourths 
of the island’s exports. About 750,000 
of the country’s population of 4,777,- 
000 toil to produce sugar. 

This specialization* has its draw- 
backs. Cuba is prince or pauper, de- 
pending on the price of sugar. 

During the first World War the sugar- 
beet regions of Europe became a battle- 
field. Production there dropped. Cuba 
got high prices for her sugar. Just after 
the war the price of raw sugar reached 
its highest point in recent history, 12 
cents a pound. That time of wild 
prosperity, known as the “Dance of the 
Millions,” didn’t last long. Soon Euro- 
pean sugar-beet fields were back in 
production. Then came the great world 
depression of the 1930s. Sugar prices 
skidded to less than one cent a pound. 
Many planters were ruined. 


Sugar’s Ups and Downs 


Cuba’s government blamed over- 
production for part of the trouble, and 
deliberately cut down sugar plantings. 
Then came World War IL Again the 
sugar-beet areas were overrun by 
troops. The Japanese conquered the 
Philippines and Java, two other major 
cane sugar regions. Again the world 
clamored for sugar. It was needed as 
food for civilians and armies and as a 
source of alcohol to make munitions 
and synthetic rubber. 

Again Cuba expanded sugar produe- 
tion. When her record crop of 1947 
came on the market, the U. S. was at 
last able to end wartime sugar ration- 
ing. The U. S. bought about 90 per 
cent of Cuba’s 1947 crop, at nearly five 
cents a pound. Almost half of it was 
re-exported for the use of war-torn 
nations. 

Today, with another big crop coming 
on the market, Cuba is not very happy 
about the sugar situation. The reason is 
that she can no longer sell to the United 
States all the sugar she can raise. There 
is a good deal of sugar produced in 
the United States, and more in present 
and former American possessions: 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
the Virgin Islands. The United States 
makes sure that these regions have a- 
share of the U. S. market,* through a 

“quota” system. Each sugar producing — 
area can sell in the United States only 
a certain number of tons of sugar— its 

“quota” for the year. 

With Philippine sugar production in-— 
creasing, and war and relief needs for — 

(Continued on page 22) p 
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HE question asked in the title of 
this article would have seemed ridic- 
ulous just a few weeks ago. Every- 
body assumed that Harry Truman 
would be the Democrats’ candidate for 
President. 

In the past three months the picture 
has changed a great deal. 

When a President dies, the Vice- 
President becomes President. Harry 
Truman is the seventh Vice-President 
in American history to become Presi- 
dent in this manner. The first four were 


lohnson, and Chester A. Arthur. None 
of them succeeded in winning the nom- 
ination of his party for President in the 


te Tyler, Millard Fillmore, Andrew 


following election. Theodore Roosevelt 


and Calvin Coolidge, the next two Vice 
Presidents who became President, later 
were nominated for President. 

Will Truman fall into the first group 
or the second group? The answer will 
be given at the Democratic National 
Convention, which meets in Philadel- 
phia July 12. Until recently Truman 
Was so sure of the nomination that the 
Democratic Convention looked like a 
cut-and-dried affair. Now it is likely 
that the Democratic Convention will be 
as lively as the Republican National 
Convention, «which meets June 2 in 
Philadelphia. Six Republicans are an- 
nounced candidates for the Republican 
nomination for President 

The “revolt” against Truman inside 
the Democratic partv has gone through 
three major stages. 


1. Wallace’s Third Party 


Henry A. Wallace was Vice-president 
from 1941 to 1945 during Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's third term. Wallace was 
Secretary of Commerce under President 
Truman until September, 1946. 





Can Truman Win 


the Nomination! 


Charging that Truman’s foreign pol- 
icy would lead to war with Russia, he 
quit the Democratic party. On Decem- 
ber 29 he announced that he would run 
for President on a third-party ticket. 
He has little or no chance of being 
elected. For 95 years the President has 
been the nominee of either the Repub- 
lican or Democratic party, and this will 
undoubtedly be true again this year. 

But Henry Wallace adds to the Dem- 
ocrats’ troubles, because most of his 
votes are expected to come from tormet 
Democratic supporters. This is true es 
pecially in certain large states which 
the Democrats probably need to carry 


in order to win the election. 


2. The “Solid South” 


The 11 states made up the 
Confederacy during the Civil War vote 
Democratic regularly — so regularly that 
they are called the “Solid South.” Many 
political leaders in the South are angry 
at President Truman. 


which 


Press 


Association 


| Southern Governors protest to Democratic National Chairman J. H. McGrath 


(seated) against Truman’s civil-rights program. Standing, left to right: 


| taney, Ark.; Cherry, N. C.; Lane, Md.; Thurmond, S. C.; and Jester, Texas. 


This is what happened: 

On February 2, President Truman 
asked Congress to enact a ten-point 
civil rights program. It was based on 
recommendations made a few months 
ago by the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights. 

The President asked for laws: 

(1) To make lynching a Federal of- 
fense. (Lynching is now a crime under 
all state laws, but is not a crime against 
the Federal Government. ) 

(2) To abolish poll taxes. (A poll 
tax is a tax on each person. Persons who 
do not pay this tax may not vote in 
seven southern states. These are the 
only states still using the poll tax. The 
tax serves to keep many poor persons, 
including a high proportion ef Negroes, 
trom voting. ) . 

(3) To set up a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, to prevent em- 
ployers from discriminating against any 
racial or religious group in hiring em- 
plovees. 

(4) To prohibit racial segregation 
in interstate transportation. (Southern 
states generally requite Negroes riding 
in public transportation vehicles to sit 
in a separate place from white passen- 
gers. ) 

These requests were not new. The 
President has asked for most of them 
before. Republicans in Congress have 
often favored such bills. But political 
leaders in the South are almost unani- 
mously opposed to this sort of legisla- 
tion. Many Southerners believe that 
such problems as discrimination against 
Negroes should not be the concern of 
the Federal Government. They reason 
that these matters are properly within 
the control of the states. While not ig- 
noring the problems, they resent what 
they consider Federal dictation. 

The South points to the fact that 
lynchings have steadily declined from 
more than 200 annually in 1890 to one 


in 1947. Several Southern states have | 


voluntarily eliminated the poll tax. 
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“‘Mid-terms” 


(Truman's problem is even 
harder, now that many North- 
ern Democrats also have “‘re- 











volted” against his leadership.) 


Long in the Minneapolis Tribune 


groes are voting in increasing numbers 
in most states. More economic oppor- 
tunities are constantly being opened to 
Negroes. Southerners believe that these 
problems should be solved by enlight- 
ened public opinion in the states and 
local communities. 

White Southerners especially object 
to legislation interfering with the long- 
established Southern customs of segre- 
gation of the races in schools, restau- 
rants, theaters, and in other public 
places. They agree that accommoda- 
tions for Negroes should be equal in 
principle, but feel that accommodations 
must remain separate to prevent inter- 





A President Is Elected ... 


. + + by the Electoral College, made 
up of delegates from each state equal 
to the number of Representatives and 
Senators in Congress from each state. 
These total 531. Here are the “rules of 
the game”’: 


1. By tradition, Electoral College 
delegates vote for the candidate receiv- 
ing the most popular votes in their state. 
But there is nothing in the Constitution 
te prevent them from voting for whom- 
ever they wish, within limits imposed 
by the state legislatures. 


2. If a candidate wins a majority of 
Electoral College votes (266 or more), 
he is elected President. 


3. If no candidate gets 266 or more 
Electoral College votes, then the House 


of Representatives elects the President. 


4. In this case, each state is entitled 
te one vote in the House. The House 
is limited in choice to the three candi- 

receiving the most votes from the 
Electoral College. One candidate must 
feceive a majority of the votes in the 


) House (25 or more) to win. 


racial social contacts. The President's 
proposal to end segregation in interstate 
transportation seemed to many South- 
erners like an assault on the whole sys- 
tem of segregation. 

What will Truman's southern oppo- 
nents do? 

Probably they will try to prevent his 
nomination for President at Philadel- 
phia. Senator Harry F. Byrd of Vir- 
ginia and Senator Walter F. George of 
Georgia have been mentioned as pos- 
sible candidates of Southern Democrats 
for the Democratic Presidential nom- 
ination. 

If Truman, or some other candidate 
disapproved by the South, is nominated, 
the Southern states are not likely to 
vote for Wallace or for the Republican 
candidate. But the South might form a 
regional party of its own. 

The Virginia legislature has passed a 
law changing the state’s election meth- 
ods. If Truman is nominated for Presi- 
dent, this law permits Virginia’s Demo- 
cratic party to nominate a separate 
ticket. In that case both the national 
ticket and the Virginia slate would ap- 
pear on the baliot November 2. 

Democratic leaders in some other 
Southern states also threaten to desert 
the national ticket and support a South- 
em candidate, if the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention nominatés Truman. 

What would this accomplish? 


A Southern slate might carry several 
states, thus splitting up the electoral 
vote. As a result, neither the Republi- 
can nor the national Democratic nom- 
inee might have a majority of the elec- 
toral vote. In that case the House of 
Representatives would elect the Presi- 
dent. In the House, opponents of Tru- 
man believe, they might be able to block 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


. 


NAME 





CLASS 


. CUBA 


A. Using the numbers 1 through 5, 
arrange each of the following events in 
its correct chronological order. Each 
counts 4, Total 20. 

__. a. ITO meeting in Cuba 

— b. Discovery of Cuba 

— ¢. Spanish-American War 

__d. Development of sugar planta- 
tions 

e. Increase of Cuban sugar produc- 
tion during World War II 
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My score 
B. On the line to the left of each of 
j the following statements, place the 
j number preceding the word or phrase 
| which best completes the sentence. 
{ Each counts 5. Total 50. : 
| __ a. During the 17th century Cu 
was part of the empire of 
1, the United States 3. Portugal 
; 2. Great Britain 4. Spain 
_.. b. Cuba is located in the 
1. West Indies 3. Bahamas 
| 9. East Indies 4. Havanas 
__ c. The distance between the south- 
{ ernmost point of the United 
| States and Cuba is approximately 
! 1. 100 miles 3. 2 miles 
{ 2. 500 miles 4. 1,000 miles 
; _— d. All of the following are desirable 
{ for the successful growth of 
cane sugar, except 
| } 
| 1. tropiéal warmth 
| 2. fertile soil 
I 8. plenty of rain during the 
l growing season 
: 4. occasional frosts 
| — e. Sugar is a native of 
| 1. United States 3. Europe 
1 2. Far East 4, Argentina 
—_ f. The chief customer for Cuban 
i sugar is . 
| 1. Cuba 
! 2. the United States 
3. Great Britain 
4. Latin America 
(Continued on next page) 













CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


— g. During World War II Cuban 
sugar production 
1. was discontinued 
2. increased 
8. decreased 
4. remained about the same 
— h. All of the following countries 
. produce cane sugar, except 
1. India 
2. Philippine Islands 
8. the United States 
4. Canada 
— i The country which played the 
major role in freeing Cuba trom 
Spain was 


1. United States 3. Portugal 
2. Mexico 4. Great Britain 
— j. Regulations in the United States 


which deeply affect Cuban pros- 
perity are our 

3 labon laws 

2. immigration laws 

8. sugar-quota system 

4. election laws 


My score 


ll. MARSHALL PLAN: WHEAT 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following phrases, place a “Y” if it is 
an important factor affecting the amount 
of wheat available to Europeans; and 
an “N” if it is of importance only indi 
rectly or not at all. Each counts 4. 
Total 20. 

— l. destruction on farms in Europe 

during World War II 
— 2. hemp growing in the Philippines 
— 3. weather in the United States 
— 4. shortage of rice in the Orient 
— 5. the growth of trade unionism 

My score  — 


. CAN TRUMAN WIN? 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
does not fit the statement. Each counts 
5. Total 10. 


— a. All of the following men have 
been mentioned as possible can- 
didates for the Democratic Pres- 
idential nomination, 


1. Vinson 
2. Truman 


ue Dd. 


3. Douglas 

4. Taft 

All of the following were Vice- 
Presidents who succeeded to the 
office of President, but did not 
receive their party’s nomination 
in the following campaign. 

1. Andrew Johnson 

2. Theodore Roosevelt 

3. Millard Fillmore 

4. John Tyler 


My a... Total score _...._ 
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Battle of Wheat 


(Continued from page 7) 


item of American food production in 
relation to foreign needs.” 

Europe grows a great deal of wheat. 
But the war upset farming, and food 
production lagged. Then came a ter- 


rible blow. The years 1946 and 1947 
brought Europe some of the worst 
crop-growing weather in years. The 


coldest winter in half a century was 
followed, last year, by summer drought. 
In 1947 Europe’s grain harvest was 
only 60 per cent of pre-war. 

The great granary of the American 
Midwest was the world’s lifesaver. The 
U. S$, sent abroad more than one fourth 
of our wheat crop of a billion and a 
half bushels (much the largest wheat 
harvest in our history). Some other 
countries of the Americas also had food 
for export. But there wasn’t enough to 
go round. Nine tenths of the world’s 
people were still hungry and under- 
nourished. 

Today the food outlook is better. Yet, 
amid signs of plenteous harvests to 
come, Sir John Boyd Orr, head of the 
World Food the Euro- 
pean food situation right now is “grim.” 


Why? 


Council, says 


Why Food Is Still Short 


l. The crops of 1948 look good — 
but most them aren’t yet in the barn. 
It will be August before Europe -can 
begin to use its harvest of 1948. 

2. In some countries which already 
lack food, crops will be short again this 
vear. In the world as a whole, food 
production will be a good deal less 
than the total pre-war figure, although 
there are more mouths to feed. World 
population has increased nearly 10 per 
cent above pre-war. 

3. Food available is not evenly dis- 
tributed. In many parts of Europe, for 
instance, farmers hoard grain because 
they do not trust their country’s money, 
or because they cannot buy the goods 
they want. In some countries much food 
the “black market,” where 
prices are too high for the ordinary 
man. 

4. Even with a “bumper harvest,” 
Europe will need to import much grain. 
The Marshall-Plan nations have never 
raised enough food for their needs in 
modern times, and have always needed 
food imports. 

5. World War II was truly a world 
war. The Far East suffered, as well as 
Europe. Rice, the “staff of life” in the 
Orient, is in short supply. To replace 
it, the Far East has been forced to im- 
port wheat. This makes a further drain 
on world wheat supplies. 

Recent reports indicate that the world 
rice crop of 1947 was almost equal to 


goes to 





4 


pre-war. That doesn’t solve the proh 
lem of the Far East, because Asia's 
population has grown by about 12 pe 
cent in the past 10 years. Furthermore. 
much of the increased rice crop is in 
the Western Hemisphere. The Orient 
depends for its rice chiefly on Indo. 
China, Burma, and Siam. Exports ‘om 
this southeast Asian “rice bowl” are 
expected to be only one third of nor. 
mal in the first half of 1948. 

Europe, and the rest of the world, 
will be pinched for food in 1948. But, 
if all goes well, there should be more 
food on the table next year in most 
parts of the world. 

The Marshall Plan will help, not only 
by bringing wheat and certain other 
food products to Europe, but also by 
supplying Europe with the means of 
growing more food. Farm machinery 
will be an important item. Next week's 
article will discuss another item vital 
to Europe’s future food supply — nitro- 
genx fertilizer. 


STARRED W-0-R-D'5 


Words starred in this issue are defined here. 


market — A noun. In economics, it means 
a place where goods are bought and sold. 
The United States can be spoken of as a 
market for Cuban sugar. In a_ narrower 
sense, the New York Stock Exchange is a 
market where shares of stock are bought 
and sold. 

Market can alsé be used as a verb. 

protectorate (pro ték tor it) — A noun, 
The term is used to describe a relationship 
in which a powerful country controls a 
weaker country, but does not annex the 
weaker country outright. In British pro- 
tectorates in Africa, the native chiefs still 
govern their tribes, but take advice from 
a British official. 

calories (kal 6r éz) — A noun, plural of 
calorie. As used in the text, a calorie is the 
unit by which we measure the amount of 
energy provided to the human body by 
food. This unit is equal to what is called, 
in physics, the “large calorie” — that is, 
the amount of heat necessary to increase 
by one degree centigrade the temperature 
of 1,000 grams of water (a little over two 
pounds ). 

specialization (spésh al i za shin) —-A 
noun. It means concentration on some one 
type of work, or developing one skill or 
product above all others. Cuba specializes 
in raising sugar. Babe Ruth used to special- 
ize in hitting home runs. 

nitrogen (ni tré jén) — A noun. Nitrogen 
is a gas which makes up four fifths of the 
air we breathe. Plants require nitrogen iD 
order to grow. Certain types of bacteria i 
the soil convert nitrogen from the air into 
forms in which it can be used by plants. 








Where the soil lacks sufficient nitrogen, it 
must be supplied by fertilizers containing 
certain nitrogen compounds, if crops are 
to grow properly. : 
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® Just 50 years ago this month, on the 
eve of the Spanish-American War, a 
young officer in the U. S. Army started 
on a dangerous mission. Lieutenant 
Andrew Rowan’s task was to find the 
seeret headquarters of Cuban rebels who 
were fighting for freedom from Spain, 
and to bring back certain vital mili- 
tary information. Rowan’s mission won 
fame as the subject of the essay, “A Mes- 
sage to Garcia,” by Elbert Hubbard. 
Here the story is told in dramatic form, 
as a radio script. The script is made 
available to World Week by the U. S. 
Office of Education. Helen Archer is 
the author. 


ComMENTATOR: In mid-April, 1898, 
President William McKinley summoned 
to the White House Colonel Arthur A. 
Wagner, head of the Bureau of Military 
Intelligence. 

McKintey: As you are well aware, 
Colonel, our Cuban affairs are rapidly 
approaching a crisis. A successful war 
with Spain depends to a great extent 
upon certain information .. . 

Wacner: You mean .. . first-hand 
information, Mr, President? 

McKin.ey: Yes . . . in cooperating 
with General Garcia and the insurgent 
Opban forces, such knowledge is vital. 
Wacner: You wish exact information 




















A chapter in Cuba’s fight 
for freedom 


regarding the strength, plans, and 
morale of both the Cuban and Spanish 
forces? 

McKintey: Of course . . . and also 
concerning the topography and physical 
conditions of the island. 

Wacner: And the amount of help 
we must provide the Cubans while our 
forces are being mobilized? 

McKin.ey: Exactly! In other words, 
Colonel, where can I find a man who 
will report to General Garcia? 


Wacner: There is a young officer 
on special detail in my. bureau, a 
Lieutenant Rowan. He will carry it for 
you. 

McKin.ey: Good! Dispatch him at 
once. 

* ° cod 

Waiter: Good afternoon, Colonel 
Wagner. Where would you gentlemen 
like to sit? 

Wacner: That table for two over by 
the window will be agreeable, I think. 
Eh, Lieutenant? 

Rowan: That's fine, sir. 

Wacner: Lieutenant Rowan, you 
have been selected by the President to 
carry a report to General Garcia, who 
is somewhere in eastern Cuba. You are 
to secure military information from him, 

Rowan: Yes, sir. 

Wacn_er: Your message will be con- 
veyed through an exchange of spoken 


inquiries. Nothing must be written 
down either in word or cipher. 
oe oO ° 


CoMMENTATOR: After a routine trip 
by rail and boat, Lieutenant Rowan 
arrives at Kingston, Jamaica. There is a 
necessary delay of some three hours in 
this old historic town, for he must wait 
for nightfall to cloak his secret mission. 

Now a closed carriage comes rattling 





» over the cobbles . . . There is a signal 


", . » He enters hurriedly. In a few 
minutes he is passing through the 
tropical Cabra Valley; hours later, a 
stop for food and a change of horses; 
then the dark and silent jungle closes 
in. | 

Another hour . . . the sound of a 
whistle . . . a whispered conference, a 
small light flickering in a nearby shack 

... a snack of food .. . and a meeting 
with one Gervacio Sabio, commandante 
in the Cuban Army, charged with the 
safe delivery of the Delegado Ameri- 
cano to General Calixto Garcia in Cuba, 
—over 100 miles away. On the road 
again . . . and now the sound of the 
sea, heard above the hoofbeats of the 
horses 


Gervacio: Sefior, soon we come to 
the boat. If all goes well, we see one 
flash of light. 

Pepro: Si, Sefior Delegado, if all 
goes well, a leetle flash of light . .. then 
we geeve answer .. . only one we 
dare not geeve mo. 

(Carriage stops) 

Pepro: Alla, alla, Mira! la luz—Senior 
Delegado . . . the light . . . Gracias 4 
Dios. 

Gervacio: Qweeck, Pedro, the lan- 
tern .. . Alla, on the leetle hill . ., 
flash once the light, Pedro. 

(Pause) 

Rowan: There it goes! He flashed it 
high and wide, between those two palm 
trees. 

Gervacio: Your eyes, they are good, 
Senior. Qweeck! Now we can board the 
sheep .. . but we must be qweeck, even 
in thees waters ees dangair! 

Rowan: I will follow you. 

Voice: Don Gervacio— el Americano 
—Donde esta? 

Gervacio: Aqui estd—Senor Dele- 
gado —thees man ees of my crew. On 
hees shoulders he will carry you to 
my sheep... 

Rowan: But see here! I can wade... 

Gervacio: No! No! Manuel, he ees 
one strong man .. . Eet ees not fitting, 
' Sefior, that you should become wet. 
Come! Eet ees custom. 

Rowan: Ha! Ha! I see... 


Spanish custom . 
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an old 
.. Very well... 
s a 


(Sound of waves) 

Samor 1: All night and all one day 
we are sailing .. . Thees ees Cuba now. 
The Spanish patrols, they watch thees 

Saitor 2: Dios, if they see us... 
we are dead. And the Sefior Americano 
... el delegado . . . he also weel die. 

Gervacio: Jose . . , put out that 
lantern. 

Sartor 2: On the port side are many 
lights . . . yellow lights. The patrol ees 
watchful . . . like jungle cat. 

Sam.or 1: Mira, Capitan! The light 


- « » she comes closer. Eet ees not 
good... ‘ 
Rowan: These Spanish patrols, Cap- 
tain . . . are they so dangerous? 

Captain: Ay, these lanchas, they are 
too many thees night, but I theenk soon 
they weel move north. We must 
wait... 

Rowan: And if they don’t move 
north? 

Gervacio: Sefor, if they do not 
move north .. . eef they coom close... 
we SHOOT ... éet ees the only way... 

o os co 

CoMMENTATOR: But the lights of the 
lanchas finally swing north, and our 
little fishing boat slips quietly along the 
Cuban coast, Now, on a long roller from 
the open sea, shg leaps a coral reef .. . 
into the little inlet, Gran Rincon 
guarded on either side by two of Cuba’s 
highest peaks of the Sierra Maestra. 

Gervacio: Sefior Delegado . . . so 
far, all goes well. We escape those 
Spanish sharks . . . the lanchas of the 
patrol. But now, Sefior, our guides. . . 
they should be here . . . if they do not 
come .., 


aa 

Rowan (laughingly): Tl speak nig 
to her. Come Magdalena Maria, we haye 
work to do... 

ComMMENTaTOR: So the little 
of Cuban patriots, with the America, 
soldier-agent, ever on the alert 
Spanish detachments, starts from 
coral-reefed inlet, up the foothills 
the Sierra. J 

Here scattered families of the I 
gents find precarious safety from 
Spanish armies. Loyal- women, 
men, half-naked children bend over 
tle fires by the roadside, cooking 
sweet potatoes to feed the hungry 
diers of freedom. 

Cup: Soldados . . . Aqui les 
unos comotes que mi mama les ma 
Rowan: What is she saying? 

Soip1ER: She says that she has sweet 
potatoes for us. Her mother sent her, 

Rowan: I wonder how long she has 
been living in these mountains? 

SoLpIER: Quanto tiempo has vivido 
aqui? 

Cuitp: Ay Sefior, Ya levo mucho 
tiempo. Llevaron preso a mi papd. Mi 





(Sound of horses’ hoofs) 
Gervacio: Alto! 

Voice: Viva Cuba! 
Gervacio: Viva Cuba! 


Voice: Sefiores, . . . we seek the 
delegado, of Los Estados Unidos. 
Rowan: I am the delegado. 

Voice: Bueno! Senor Teniente, 
are here to go with you inland. 

Rowan: Are you from General 
Garcia’s headquarters? 

Voice: Senor, we do not know where 
our great General Garcia now is. Only 
are we told to bring YOU over the 
mountains, 

Rowan: Good! But is General Garcia 
very far? 

Voice: Somewhere in the interior 
of this great province of Santiago is the 


we 


General Garcia. Only that do we know.. 


Rowan: Well, no matter, let us be on 
our way. You have the horses? 

Voice: Si, Senor Rowan, they are 
ready. Thees one, she is for you. She 
ees very nice horse. Her name ees 
Magdalena Maria. You speak nice to 
her, she go fine. 


mama y yo y mis siete hermanos nos 
hemos escondido por muchos dias end 
pantano. No tenemos casa, ni came 
nada. 

So.piER: She says for a long tiempo. 
Her father was taken prisoner. She, het 
mother, and seven other children hid 
for many days in the swamps before 
they reached these mountains, They 
have no home . . . nothing. 

Rowan: Poor child! The way of wat 
. . . Your people, Gervacio, are brave! 
Very brave! 

(Sound of hoofbeats) 

So_prER: Down below there are men 
on horseback. I cannot tell if they ar 
ours or the Spaniards, but they come 
thees way. Be ready to FIRE, Senores, 
if I geeve the signal. 

(Approaching hoofbeats) 

SotpiER 1: Gracias d Dios... It 
surgentes ... Hola! Soldados . . . Viea 
Cuba! 

SoLpIER 2: Hola, Viva Cuba! 

Soper 1: Aqui estdéd Delegado 
Americano. He has important messages 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Assisting at operations is an im- 
portant phase of nurses’ training. 


job in which you can be of service 
to others? Are you looking for a 
feld with many opportunities for ad- 
vancement? If you are, have you con- 


|’: you looking for a professional 
4 


sidered becoming a nurse? 

The future is bright for all well-quali- 
fed nurses. Our population is increas- 
ing; our armed forces need more nurses 
than formerly; and we are expanding 
our medical services by building addi- 
tional hospitals, health centers, and ma- 
ternal and child care clinics. 


Requirements 


Most schools of nursing have age 
limits of 17 or 18 to 35 years for appli- 
cants. A high school education is re- 
quired and some college training is de- 
sirable. Good health is a must. High 
scholastic standing in high school, alert- 


~The Professional Nurse 





ness, a sense of humor, neatness, and a 
sympathetic interest in people are im- 
portant. 

For high school students who plan 
to make nursing their career, the fel- 
lowing courses are recommended: four 
years of English; three years of science 
(biology, chemistry, and physics); two 
years of mathematics (algebra and ge- 
ometry preferred) ; two years of history; 
two years of Latin or a modern lan- 
guage; civics or sociology; and econom- 
ics. Requirements differ slightly with 
the various nursing schools. Inquire at 
the schools in which you're interested. 


Two Types of Schools 


There are two types of nursing 
schools. Hospital schools are run by 
hospitals and offer two-and-one-half to 
three-year courses leading to a diploma 
in nursing. College schools are super- 
vised by colleges and offer a four- to 
five-year combined course in nursing 
and academic training. Upon comple- 
tion of this course, students receive a 
diploma in nursing and a B.A. degree. 

Write to the secretary of your State 
Board of Nurse Examiners for a list of 
accredited nursing schools in your state. 
This information will also be provided 
by the Nursing Information Bureau, 


1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Many schools have scholarship and 
loan funds for student nurses. Do not 
hesitate to write to particular schools 
and ask about scholarships. In general, 
the cost of a nursing course ranges from 
free to approximately $2,000. Probably 
$100 to $500 represents the usual range 
of fees and may include room and 


board, uniforms, and laundry. Remem- 
ber also to budget for a personal allow- 
ance; this amount will depend upon 
your individual needs. 

Upon graduation from a school of 
nursing, a student must pass state board 
examinations in order to obtain legal 
recognition as a registered nurse. 

A graduate nurse who has passed the 
test of the State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners can find a job in almost any com- 
munity, state, or nation.in the world. 
She can specialize in working with 
children, patients with tuberculosis, 
cancer, communicable diseases, or any 
number of other sicknesses. A nurse 
with administrative ability can become 
director of a nursing service or of a 
hospital. Some experienced nurses be- 
come teachers in schools of nursing. 

Salaries and working conditions vary 
widely. An average beginning salary 
may be between $1,800 and $2,400, 
Beginning jobs with some Federal agen- 
cies offer a little more. Most nurses 
prefer to live outside the hospital so 
that they can lead a less regimented 
life. Increasingly, nurses .work one 
eight-hour shift a day, with one or more 
days off each week. 


Public Health Nursing 
Public health nurses work in com- 


munities to help prevent sickness and . 


to promote better health in homes, in 
schools, and industrial plants. They find 
jobs with state, county, and city depart- 
ments of health; local visiting nurse 
agencies; insurance companies; depart- 
ments of education; industries; and 
Federal Government agencies. To qual- 
ity for service in this field, graduate 
nurses are expected to complete an ad- 
ditional year’s program of study in pub- 
lic health nursing in a university. 
—WiLuiAM Fave , Vocational Editor 








MISS ULYSSES FROM PUKA-PUKA, the 
Autobiography of a South Sea 
Trader's Daughter, by Florence 
(“Johnny”) Frisbie. Macmillan. New 
York. 1948. $3. 


The author of this book is 16 and has 
never been on a continent. She lives in 
the South Sea Islands in the middle of 
the Pacific. “Johnny,” her two sisters, 
and her brother grew up on the island 
 Puka-Puka (pronounced Pooka- 
Yooka). They made homs from coconut 
learned to swim in a lagoon, 


danced native rhythms on the beaches, 
and traveled thousands of miles among 
the islands in canoes and sailboats. 

When Johnny was 12, she began to 
write a book about her experiences. She 
wrote it in three languages, part in 
Puka-Pukan, part in Rarotongan (lan- 
guage of another South Sea Island), 
and part in English. Her father, an 
American trader and author of five 
books, translated it. 

Johnny tells about her lovely Puka- 
Pukan mother who died. She describes 
the time her family was marooned on 
an uninhabited island by an angry 
skipper. She tells of the excitement on 
the island when the trading ship comes 
in and the strange, grinning, self-con- 
scious passengers come ashore. She re- 
counts her family’s miraculous — sur- 
vival of a hurricane which destroyed 
whole islands. 

The adventures of this 20th century 


Miss Ulysses are as varied as the Greek 
hero’s. Her delightful way of telling 
them will lead many to read her book 
— the first, her father thinks, by a South 


Sea Islander. 


pm ae 


“Johnny” Frisbie, 16-yr.-old author 































































IN EVERY COUNTRY OF THE WEST, 

COMMUNIST PARTY MEMBERS MUST 

BORE FROM WITHIN TO UNDER- 
MINE THE GOVERNMENT. 


INENT CITIZENS Wan aoe 




















Communists have central bureau for world propaganda 
called the Cominform. Headquarters are in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, but activities are directed from Moscow. 


Communism 


INCE 1917, when the Communists seized power in 
SRassia there have always been some Americans 
who claimed that Russia had an ideal form of gov- 
ernment. Most of these people became active members 
of the Communist Party of America. Sometimes they 
* became “under-cover” members by joining under false 
names. 

The Communists also attract a number of followers 
known as “fellow-travelers.” These “fellow-travelers” do 
not necessarily belong to any Communist group. But 
it is fairly easy to identify a “fellow traveler.” He usually 
takes the Communist side. In a choice between Russian 
and American policies, he usually stands with the Rus- 
sian. Between communism and democracy, he usually 
tries to show that the Communist form of government 
is better. The “fellow-traveler” should never be con- 
fused with a person who is honestly seeking to bring 
harmony between nations, and therefore sometimes 
says that Russia may be right on a specific matter. 

We do not know whether any Americans are paid 
by the Russian government. However, we do know that 
One year they paid out about 2 billion rubles ($400 
million ) to agents who carried Communist propaganda 
into other countries. But it is not only the Soviet secret 
agents who carry propaganda into other countries. The 
active Communists in those countries are themselves 
willing agents. They are guided in their work by the 
Soviet propaganda bureau. 

This propaganda bureau, the Communist Interna- 

_ tional (Comintern), was supposed to have been dis- 
solved in 1943, But its work was carried on by those 
who believed in communism. In. 1947 the organization 
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U. S. Communists deceive people by getting them to join 
groups agitating for good causes that appeal to most 
liberal citizens. These are “Communist Front” groups. 


in America 


was set up again under the name Communist Bureau 
of Information (Cominform). It consists of representa- 
tives of Communist parties in nine countries. Its head- 
quarters are in Belgrade, the capital of Yugoslavia. But 
the strings are pulled in Moscow. 

The number of actual Communists in the United 
States is small. A survey made in 1947 showed that 
there were only about 70,000 members of the Conm- 
munist party in this country. 


How the Communists Work 


However, Communist plans have been so well 
worked out that a few Communists can control a large 
number of people. Let’s see how it works. 

The official Communist organization is the Commr- 
nist Party of America. It is so definitely opposed to 
American ideals of democracy that few Americans can 
be induced to join it. 

It is much easier to deceive people through the Com- 
munist “front technique.” The Communists organize 
groups with nice sounding names such as American 
Youth for Democracy, or the Civil Rights Congress, o 
the National Committee to Win the Peace. These organi 
zations then invite reputable citizens to join. This 
called a “Communist front” group. 

There is also another technique, called “infiltration. 
A Communist may join almost any of our democratic 
social or civic organizations. Then he gets in a few more 
Communists and they gain the confidence of the mem- 
bers by hard work. Three or four clever Communists 
get elected to key positions. 

These Communists become very active in the organ 
zation and seldom miss a meeting. They use the parlia- 
mentary method to overthrow the parliamentary system 

They arrange meetings for hours or days when only 
a few of the opposition can attend. Then one Commit 


nist after another gets up and speaks. No one else ® 


given a chance. Just three or four Communists gé 
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the Communists also worm their way into already es- 
tablished groups. By getting themselves elected to key 
jobs, they can sometimes swing large organizations. 


meeting so snarled up that by the end of the evening 
everything and everybody are confused. 

By midnight some members get disgusted and just 
walk out. A little later other members think it is high 
time they, too, went home to their families. 

The Communists stick! They have been ordered to 
swing the meeting and they obey! The non-Communist 
members are so tired that they cannot think straight, 
but the Communists keep on talking. 

At this point the Communists are able to pass the 
resolution they have been plugging for. It always sup- 
ports Soviet policy, or furthers the Communist cause. 

The entire organization is then pledged to support 
what the Communists want. The members wake up 
oe morning to find they have taken a subversive action. 

This pattern has been followed over and over in for- 
eign countries. Once in control of key organizations, the 
Communists can tie up the whole country. 


A Minority Group Takes Over 


Sometimes, the Communists may already be in a 
position to elect their own candidates. They do not 
take to illegal means or violence unless they find it is 
the only way they can come to power. 

In Bulgaria, the election was more or less legal. 
Nevertheless, to get rid of the leader of the opposition 
party, Nikola Petkov, they convicted him of “treason” 
ad hanged him. It was such a “gangster method” 
dimination of the opposition that our State Department 
sent an official protest to the Bulgarian government. 

In Romania, the Communists held a completely un- 
fair election, in order to bring the Communists to power 
“legally.” 

After they have “won” a majority vote by fair means 
or foul, Communists are appointed to important gov- 
émment posts. This also happened in Czechoslovakia. 

This is a struggle of “ideologies,” a contest for the 
minds of the people. We can win only through the 
strength of our democratic ideas. We must know what 
our democracy is, what it can do, and how it works. 
We must strive to make it better and more efficient. 


Yad we must be alert to the Communist strategy. 








(Get THE FLOOR NEXT AND KEEP IT } 
TILL I RAISE MY HAND. 





Once in key posts the Communists run things their own 
way to put ideas across. Members opposing Communist 
point of view get very little opportunity to speak up. 





GET BACK IN THERE AND 
Wa INTRODUCE THE RESOLUTION A/ 


Procedure of Communists is to tire out other members 
and get them to leave. When few non-Communisis 
are left, Communists push through own program. 





WHO SAYS I'M A 
COMMUNIST ? 


“a 


WELL, LOOK WHAT YOUR ¥ 
UNION DID LAST NIGHT. 











In this way a handful of Communists can pledge whole 
organization to support a program that represents the 
interests of only a small Communist minority in group. 













HAT golden girl in your geometry 
class gave you the bright smile and 
the right answer when you quaking- 
ly suggested that you'd like to take her 
to the Junior Prom—proving forever and 
ever, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points. You're 
already dancing on air, and you feel 
like a better man than Euclid. 

Or maybe you're the lucky Lucy 
whose father actually understood how 
it was with you and that heart-breaker 
of a blue chiffon formal in McCurdy’s 
window. Now the dream dress is hang- 
ing in your closet, making all your other 
clothes wilt with envy. 

Prospects are that this will be the 
prom of proms—provided you straighten 
out all your minor prom problems in 
advance. Oh, sure, you have a few. The 
girl and the gown aren’t everything. For 
instance: 


Q. I'm shy when it comes to actually 
getting up and dancing with a boy. 
I feel that everyone is looking at me, 
for I do make quite a few mistakes. 
How can I acquire some prom poise in 
@ hurry? 


A. You may float like a fairy in your 
dreams, but all the dreams in the world 
won't supply you with sudden grace 
on the dance floor. If you’ve never 
learned the fundamentals of dancing, 
don’t expect a miracle at the eleventh 
hour. Now is the hour to take yourself 
in hand. 

You don’t have to know Arthur Mur- 
ray personally or go to dancing school 
in order to fancy up your footwork. 
If you can dig up a partner, a little 
practice in your own parlor will turn 
the trick. Make a deal with your sister, 
father, brother, mother, or a friend. 
Put on a record and cut the family rug 
a few nights a week until prom-time. 

Practicing with a variety of partners 
is a good idea, for it will teach you to 
adapt yourself to different styles. of 
dancing. And just for good measure, 
you might sneak in a few sessions with 
the boy who's invited you to the prom. 
Tell Randy your ballroom style lacks 
the polish his has, and ask, “How about 
dropping in some evening to give me a 
little, coaching?” 

He should be flattered. And he'll 
probably be glad to play guinea pig 
temporarily —if it means you'll be fol- 
lowing his every move at the prom. 

Once you can manage the basic steps, 
take your mind off your feet. The most 














practiced dancers occasionally make 
mistakes—particularly when they first 
move onto the dance floor with a new 
partner. So if you do fluff a step, just 
relax and do your best to follow your 
man; don’t apologize for any fumbles. 
He knows you're trying to dance with 
him. If after a few whirls, his dips or 
turns are still catching you off balance, 
ask him to demonstrate that “trick step” 
in slow motion. 

As for “all those people” you think 
are watching you, they probably aren't. 
Most of them are concentrating on their 
own partners; and if you do likewise, 
you'll miss fewer steps. 


Q. Should a boy give a girl a corsage 
when he takes her to a dance? 


A. There's no rule about this. But 
both a girl and her escort will feel more 
festive if the boy observes whatever 
prom customs the rest of his school 
observes. 

During the war many schools did 
away with the custom of giving cor- 
sages. (The boys bought War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds with the money they 
would have spent on corsages.) Many 
schools have kept their war-time ban on 
corsages mainly because they bring 
the cost of a prom up into the big 


BOY dates GIRL 





money bracket—which in the long m 
means fewer proms. Most girls dog} 
mind foregoing the flowers—providel 
their best friends do, too. Often girl 
formals are designed to be complet 
in themselves, and flowers are just » 
added detraction. 

If the boys in your crowd feel thy 
corsages are an unnecessary expeng, 
why not get together and discuss th 
subject frankly? If you all agree no 
to send flowers, no one will feel m 
comfortable—except the florist. And 
your embargo might induce him to set 
up some special prom prices fx 
students. Other florists have. 


Q. If a girl invites a boy to a dance, 
should she pay all the expenses? 


A. She should. Boys tell us that 
accepting a date often costs them mor 
than the dates they dicker for them 
selves. 

When a girl takes advantage of he 
Leap Year prerogative to ask. a boy out, 
she should have the shekels ready a 
every turn. She should fork out th 
bus fare with a gay, “The party’s o 
me tonight!” And she should pay for 
prom tickets and any other expenses 
involved. 

The important thing to remember 
here, is that there’s a graceful way d 
doing everything. It embarrasses a boy 
to twiddle his thumbs while a gil 
fumbles for her wallet. Have thox 
dimes for bus fare handy, so that Brick 
doesn’t have time to wonder if he should 
foot the bill. If possible purchase the 
prom tickets in advance, and give them 
to Brick when he calls for you or as you 
arrive at the dance. The fewer cash 
transactions that take place in Bricks 
presence, the more comfortable hell 
feel. . 

After the ball is over, if he’s in th 
mood for refreshment (and we've never 
seen a boy who wasn’t), why not take 
him home for a big raid on the icebor 
That slickly skirts another cash crisis 

There are some boys who really dis 
like having a girl pay their way; if you 
date objects to your financing th 
evening, don’t argue. But be ready, 
willing, and able to pay if he’s in favo 
of turnabout dates. 


If you have questions of general it 
terest, similar to these, and would lit 
to have them answered on this pag 
send them to Gay Head, Scholastic Ma 
azines, 220 East 42nd Street, New Yor 
17, N. Y. Please do not ask for p 
answers by letter nor enclose 
stamps. 
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The Jackie 
of Spades 


UST about a year ago, a lot of tennis 
J fans threatened to bop me with the 

fat ends of their rackets if I per- 
sisted in calling Jack Kramer “the great- 
est player in the world.” 

Maybe Jackie is the greatest amateur 
player, they said, but he isn’t the great- 
est of all players. That honor, they in- 
sisted, belongs to Bobbv Riggs, king of 
the pros. 

Since the twain (amateur and pro) 
never meet in tennis, there was no way 
of settling the argument. But I refused 
to budge from the net. Kramer, I said, 
could lick Riggs — if they ever met. 

It's a pleasure to report I was right. 
Since Kramer turned pro last Decem- 
ber, he has licked Riggs 41 times and 
lost to him 17 times. If that doesn’t 
prove Jack is the better player, I'll eat 
every statue in the Hall of Fame. 


Jack Harris, the promoter of the 
Kramer-Riggs matches, wrote me a 
long letter recently in which he said: 
“Kramer is having a sensational run, 


Jack Kramer 


having beaten Riggs in 28 out of the 
past 31 matches. He is playing a brand 
of tennis which beats anything I have 
seen in 30 years. He is hitting the ball 
us hard as any of our past champions, 
and is making amazingly few errors. 

“Riggs, who probably is the greatest 
retriever of all time, just isn’t able to 
get to the ball.” 

The two players are now in the fourth 
month of a five-month tour that will 
take them through more than 70 cities. 





SPORTS 


They teed off with a bang 
~ a Garden (N. Y.) on December 


New York that day suffered the worst 
blizzard in its history, Exactly 25.8 
inches of snow blanketed the city, chok- 
ing off nearly all the subway, bus, train, ' 
and highway systems. Yet every single 
ticket was sold! How 15,114 people 
managed to mush their way to the 
Garden remains a bigger mystery than 
Greta Garbo. ; 

The gate receipts — $55,730.50 (I 
counted it myself) — created a new ree 
ord for tennis. (Old record — $49,000, 
set by Vines and Perry in 1987.) All 
of which proves there’s no business like 
snow business. 

Besides Kramer and Riggs, the tennis 
troupe includes Dinny Pails and Pancho 
Segura, who play. the _ preliminary 
match, and six other people. *They 
gypsy from city to city in two suburban 
sedans. A_ special truck carries the 
equipment. This includes a huge green 
canvas court, 130 by 70 feet, which 
comes in two pieces, weighs 2,000 
pounds, and cost about $2,000. 

The pay? Great! Kramer will make 
about $120,000; Riggs, $70,000; Pails 
and Segura, each about $30,000. And 
I had to take up sports writing! 

— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








An average player says: “I began playing with 


nylon strings two summers ago. I’ve never 
, Played with a tennis string before that had both 
the zip and Jong life that nylon has. It’s just 
Might for my game—takes a pounding, but it’s 


posta Slways dependable... never even frays. I’m sold 


pMzylon!” 


If you already play with nylon 
racket strings, you know why 
more and more players switch to 
nylon every year. For moder- 
ately priced nylon strings have 
the long-lasting resiliency that 
helps you deliver crisp, clean 
strokes. They resist fraying and 
moisture, and their, durability 


* MORE AND MORE PLAYERS — 
ARE USING NYLON STRINGS 


Nylon is the only string with such a 
combination of proved advantages 


encourages long-term playing. 
Amateurs and professionals alike 
agree that, for new rackets or 
re-stringing jobs, a change to 
nylon is a change for the better. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Depart- 
ment, Room 504, Arlington, New 
Jersey. 


Tune in Du Pont “Cavelcade of Anterica,” Monday Nights, NBC—Coas! to Coast 


DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 
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BATTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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QUESTION AND 
ANSWER BOOK 


Here's one 
of the all- 
time favor- 
ites for high 
school boys 
and girls. 

Are you 
having dat- 
ing prob- 
lems? Gay 
Head will 
give you the 
answers in -this entertaining book 
that covers the subject from A to Z. 

Are your parties dull? Do dances 
bore you? BOY DATES GIRL gives 
new and exciting tips on how to 
liven up a party . . . how to make 
a dance the event of the year. 

Forty-six pages of fun and fact 
... each page filled with informa- 
tion that will make you the perfect 
host . . . the perfect guest . . 
the life of the party! 





Nearly 100 amusing drawings. 


BOY DATES GIRL costs only 
25¢c! And if you want ten or 
more, they are only 10c each. 


Use the handy coupon below and place 
your order TODAY. 











No. of copies 
Paw ceccccccccccccccccss BOY DATES GIRL 
I eetcclins<iceveeisvovesshiiitscsepineeueconsiscneannenteictstaeveeves 
0 cash (C) check C) money order 

Name . 

Address .. 

Zone .......... State ...... BK426 





ERE are the senior high school win- 

ners of the “Life with Father” Essay 
Contest sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines and Warner Brothers. The First 
Prize of $50 has been awarded to Gerry 
Kramer, of Highlands H. S., Ft. Thomas, 
Ky. Gerry’s essay appears below, along 
with a list of other winners. 


First Prize Essay 


I had always imagined that living in 
the 1880s would have been very dull. 
But after seeing the film, Life with 
Father, I'm inclined to feel differently. 

I believe that people in those days 
were happier than they are today. They 
took time to enjoy life, whereas today 
things are always done in a hurry. 

In the 1880s travel was slower, and 
much more could be seen and enjoyed 
of the wonders around us. An autumn 
ride in the country by horse and car- 
riage must have been a wonderful 
thing. Imagine not having to hurry 
along because of an impatient driver 
behind you who is in too much of a 
rush to be awed by the beauty of 
Nature! 

Parents in the 1880s seem to have 
had more time for their children. And 
I believe children enjoyed those hours 
spent with their families more than 
they enjoy listening to the blare of a 
“juke” box in a crowded canteen today. 

Somehow, despite al] our conven- 
iences and scientific improvements, 
I think people were happier when they 
had to spend more time doing chores 
for their loved ones. In so many in- 
stances today, our new leisure causes 
heartache. Children often come home 
io empty houses; with so much leisure, 
their parents are finding occupations 
outside the home or seeking outside 
pleasures. This has undoubtedly caused 
the increase in juvenile delinquency. 
In the 1880s, when men were content 
to stay at home nights with their fam- 
ilies, no teen-agers were killed while 
joy-riding in speeding autos; instead 
they enjoyed the clean wholesome 
entertainment provided for them by 
their parents. 

I believe people were more tolerant 
of each other then, too. Today, it seems, 
people have become selfish and self- 
centered. They never take time out to 
visit the sick and to pass along a feel- 
ing of good cheer as they once did. 

However, no matter what age we live 
in, the important thing is to make the 
most of the life God has given us. We 
still have a wonderful democratic heri- 
tage that has been passed down to us 


The Winners! 


“Life with Father’’ Contest 
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Secret. Mission 
(Continued from page 14) 





for General Garcia. We must reach 
General Garcia. 

SoLpIER 2: Senor, eet ees an honor 
to meet so brave a man. My Eengleesh, 
she ees not so very good . . . Senor, I 
and companeros are at your 
serveece. 

Rowan: Thank you, gentlemen. 

Gervacio: Digame. Below in the 
valley are Spanish soldiers perhaps . . . 
[do not know so well thees proveence. 

SotpiER 2: The Spanish soldiers .. . 
they are everywhere. Always eet ees 
great reesk. 

Rowan: Can you tell us how soon we 
may expect to reach General Garcia’s 
headquarters? 

SoLpIER 2: Of exactness, I cannot 
tell. He ees somewhere to the north of 
thees mountains . . . perhaps E] Chino, 
perhaps Bayamo . , . quien sabe? 


mis 


2 Cc o 


CoMMENTATOR: At nightfall the chill 
mountain heights are left behind’ and 
the little company descends cautiously 
tothe sultry valley below. 

SoLpIER 1: Thees mosquito, he steeng 
like Spanish bullet. 

SotpiER 2: Careful, Sefior, .. . 
loud. . eet ee$ almost daylight. 

SOLDIER 1: Oye, thees Spaniards ... 
two hours more they steel sleep. 


not 


¥ oe — 


CoMMENTATOR: Sunrise comes, but 
time is now too precious to travel only 
in the darkness. Wearily the horses plod 
on, their riders grimly alert, eyes blood- 
shot from sleepless night and savage 
sun, until at dusk they reach a welcome 
clearing called Jerabo, a thatched shed 
with newly-killed beeves hanging from 
the rafters. 


Cupan SENTINEL: Quien pasa? 


GenerRAL Rios: Viva Cuba! General 
Rios. . . seeking Lieutenant Rowan of 


the United States Army. 
SENTINEL: Aqui estd, el Teniente 
Rowan. 


GENERAL Rios: Sefor, I am sent to 
escort you and your party as far as E] 
Chino. There, if all goes well, you will 
find fresh mounts and an escort to take 
you to General Garcia. 

Rowan: So General Garcia is beyond 
El Chino . . , When do we start? 

Rios: As soon as you are ready. 

Rowan: We are ready now. 


° oc 2 


ComMeNnTATOR: At El Chino Lieu- 
tenant Rowan greets his newest escort, 
Lieutenant Dionisio Lopez, a tall and 
handsome Negro. 

Lorez: Sefior, it is my honor to be 
your guide. Many miles . . . dangerous 

les... have we yet to go. You will 


" St here first? 












Rowan: Lieutenant Lopez, my mis- 
sion is urgent. Provide me with a fresh 
horse. We must go on. 

Lopez: So? A rider like you there is 
not in all Cuba. Night and day have you 
ridden and you say “we must go on.” 

Rowan: Freedom travels with us, 
Lopez. She makes the journey light. 

Lopez: Bueno. A soldier's words . . . 
but it is still a hard ride, Sefior. Mira! 
along the mountain yonder . , . there 
lies the path, 

Rowan: And on the other side, God 
willing, we find General Garcia. 


o o o 


ComMENtTATOR: Another day and 
night jaded, hungry, but alert 
every minute for the lurking foe, our 
party pushes on to strike camp within 
20 miles of the insurgent headquarters, 
the village of Bayamo. 

Before daybreak, they are again on 
their way, at last on the royal camino, 
a wide, well-traveled road; for there 
is no need of caution now. Here is life 
again, men and their families, hurrying 
along, returning to their homes from 
which the Spanish had driven them 
over three years ago. With the morning 
sun high and hot overhead, the village 
comes into view; real house-tops, after 
days of jungle palms and sun-drenched 
huts . . . and over the highest roof a 
banner unfurled and high-flung — the 
flag of Cuba Libre! 

Gervacio: Teniente, we approach 
now the headquarters of General Garcia. 
Eet ees there, Teniente, that our journey 
together must end. 

SENTINEL: Quien pasa? 

Rowan: Lieutenant Rowan . e«. 
United States Aftmy. 

SENTINEL: Pasa, Senor Teniente 

(Sound of footsteps) 

GENERAL Garcia: 
ente Rowan. 

Rowan: General Garcia? Lieutenant 
Rowan, United States Army, reporting, 
sir. 

Garcia: Your hand, amigo. You are 
a brave man, Teniente Rowan. You 
have come far and fast . . . your hard- 
ships were many your dangers 
great. Sir, I salute you! You have walked 
with God! 

CoMMENTATOR: The dangers of 
Lieutenant Rowan were by no means 
over. After receiving a few brief words 
to convey to his government, he was on 
his way again before nightfall of the 
same day—this time on the long, 
perilous trip to the northern coast. Then 
days on the hot, glassy waters, betore 
he could reach the welcome satety of 
Freedom’s greater shores, But Lieu- 
tenant Rowan accomplished his mission, 
as a brave man will ever do when the 
destiny of a great nation is entrusted 
to his care and when he has dedicated 
himself to the holy task of bringing 
liberation and justice to his fellowmen. 


Welcome, Teni- 


Your Shoes 
are Showing! 


SUMMER or WINTER, there's r 
Shinola product for every wee 
color shoe. Shinola White hoot 
shoes—Shinola Paste, pag 
Cream in Black, Brown, Ox B b 
and Tan for your colored tee 
They're easy to apply and —a 
ical to buy. You'll find it pays 


KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 











REGENTS EXAMS ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 
WORLD BACKGROUNDS 
MODERN HISTORY 
ENGLISH 4 YEARS 
ECONOMICS 

PLANE GEOMETRY 
SOLID GEOMETRY 
INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
TRIGONOMETRY 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 

SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 


50c ‘Each 2 YEARS 


tach book contains & or more of the latest examinations, 
with complete, accurate solutions to all problems, 
At your favorite Bookstore or order direct from 
39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. ¥. 
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The little red books have 
all the answers. 
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America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


40% Commission 
Free Memory Book or Card Case 
free cards and sample kit 


DRINTCRAFT (=e. 


Scranton 5, Pa. 











SENIORS 


After graduation, learn jewelry and watch- 
making at WORLD’S LARGEST WATCH- 
MAKER’S SCHOOL. Be independent with a 
position that knows no depressions. Step by 
instruction by outstanding teachers 
you an expert. Tell Dad these facts 
about our school: 


& World's largest watchmaking school. Six build- 
ings. 

we More and better equipment than any other 
school. 


te Approved by Veterans Administration, National 
Council! of Technical Schools, Penna State 
Board of Vocational Education 

te Jewelers everywhere recognize our graduates as 
experts. 

¥ Established in 1936. 


Many of our graduates earn high salaries. 
Our placement service helps you find a posi- 
tion in the city of your choice. Prepare now 
for the futurc — the first step is to write for 
our 24-page catalog. Send coupon today. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
"HOROLOGICAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
808 Ridge Ave., Dept. 27, Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


Please rush illustrated catalog and full de- 
tails. This places me under no abligation. 
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Uncle Sam’s Sugar Bowl 


(Continued from page 9) 


sugar declining, the United States has 
set Cuba’s 1948 quota at 3,239,429 
tons of sugar. This is only a little more 
than half of what the U. S. took last 
year. Cuba will have about 3,000,000 
tons of sugar to sell on the world mar- 
ket, where prices may be lower than 
the price of the 1947 crop. The Cuban 
government has protested _ strongly 
against the new quota program, but 
without success. 

The truth is that Cuba is the victim 
of her “one-crop economy.” Many Cu- 
ban leaders, including Dr. Grau, realize 
this fact. Efforts are being made to. in- 
crease production of crops other than 
sugar. Then the ups and downs of world 
sugar prices won't hit Cuba so hard. 

Cuba has some other important 
crops, including the fine tobacco grown 
in western Cuba. Coffee, tropical fruits, 
and vegetables are produced. 

The principal industries are factories 
for processing tobacco and sugar, al- 
though there are some other small- 
scale manufacturing concerns. Cuba’s 
mineral resources include copper and 
iron. She has the fourth-largest iron 
reserves in the world. During World 
War II the U. S. developed Cuban 
nickel resources until they were sup- 
plying a tenth of U. S. wartime needs 
for that metal. 

Cuba is much the largest island in 
the Caribbean region, both in area and 
population. But there is another reason 
for America’s interest in Cuba. Because 
of Cuha’s location. that island has al- 





American foreign policy. Nearly 19 
years ago an American Secretary 9 
State put it this way: 

“The island of Cuba lies at our door, 
It commands the approach to the Gulf 
of Mexico, which washes the shores of 
five of our states. It bars the entrance 
of that great river which drains half 
the North American continent. It keeps 
watch at the doorway of our intereourse 
with California by the Isthmus route” 

As a map will show you (see April 
19 issue), Cuba is the “stopper” in.the 
bottle-shaped Gulf of Mexico. Her 
capital ef Havana is less than 100 miles 
from Key West, Florida. Our county 
could not afford to have a powerful 
enemy in control of so strategic a spot. 

President Jefferson wanted to annex 
Cuba. President Polk tried to buy the 
island from Spain. The famous “Ostend 
Manifesto” which you will meet in your 
study of American history was a pro 
posal for the U. S. to take over Cuba. 
Americans helped in literally dozens of 
Cuban plots against Spanish rule 
Finally we fought a war with Spain on 
account of Cuba. 

Today Cuba is a_ self-respecting 
nation in her own right. But she is 
closely tied to the United States by the 
economics of the sugar industry and by 
other trade ties. She depends on the 
U. S. for three fourths of both exports 
and imports. And thousands of Ameri- 
cans each year discover that lovely, 
friendly Cuba is an ideal vacation spot, 
too—so much so that turismo (the 
tourist trade) ranks next to sugar a 
Cuba’s leading industry. 
















Can Truman Win? 
(Continued from page 11) 


the election of a President who favors 
Truman’s civil-rights program. 


3. Revolt in the North 


Last month two sons of the late Pres- 
ident Roosevelt urged that the Demo- 
cratic party nominate Dwight D. 
Eisenhower for President. He recently 
»s Army chief of staff. 

Recently a group of Republicans 
urged his candidacy for the Renublican 
Presidential nomination. General Eisen- 
hower said that he wanted no part in 
politics. He rejected the idea of running 
for President so emphatically that Re- 
publicans gave up efforts to persuade 
him to enter the race. 

General Eisenhower's _ no-politics 
statement applies “to all parties and 
groups of voters.” So declared Maj. 
General Floyd L. Parks, Army informa- 
tion chief, when Democrats began to 
talk of drafting General Eisenhower on 
the Democratic ticket. General Eisen- 
hower would not accept a Democratic 


retired 


draft “under any conceivable circum- 
stances,” according to General Parks. 

This sudden Eisenhower-for-Pres- 
dent talk among Democrats threw the 
spotlight upon a new phase of the “te 
volt against Truman.” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, ]r.. who spoke out for Eisen 
hower, is considered a_ representative 
of the “liberal” wing of northern Dem- 
ocrats. Meanwhile, some of the prac 
tical politicians who contro] the Demo 
cratic party in big northern cities were 
reported turning against Truman. 
Jacob M. Arvey, Chicago Democratic 
leader, for example, said he would sup 
port “a man who can be elected”—im- 
plying doubt that Truman could be 
elected. There were reports that some 
labor leaders might join the opposition 
to Truman. 

If the Democrats “ditch” Truman, to 
whom would they turn? 

There is no other announced candé 
date for the Democratic nomination 
Among those mentioned as _pdssible 



















nominees are Supreme Court Justicog) 






William O. Douglas and Chief Justi¢g 
Fred M. Vinson. : 
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Buttoning Up His Lip 


The pastor of a little church in Ver- 
mont was famous all over the state for 
the fact that every one of his sermons 
lsted exactly 22 minutes. Then one un- 
fortunate Sunday the sermon lasted 45 
minutes. 

At dinner his 
him what had gone amiss. 

“It was one of those things,” said the 
pastor moodily, “My secret device was 
jo slide a cough drop under my tongue 
ust before giving the sermon. It melted 
in exactly 22 minutes. Then I knew it 
was time to stop. This morning I talked 
for over 40 minutes before I realized 
that my cough drop was a suspender 
button.” Capper's 


mortified wife asked 


Weekly 


Family Trouble 


‘You call this a plot?” laughed a 
Hollywood producer scornfully as he 
read aloud the brief synopsis which had 
just been submitted: “‘A rich and pow- 
efful man falls in love with his brother’s 
wife, murders his brother, and marries 
her. The son of the murdered man 
broods and goes nutty. He falls in love 
with a girl who gets so worried about 
everything that she goes crazy. The 
girls brother and her lover stab each 
other to death; the mother takes poi- 
sn. And her son, just before he dies, 
stabs and kills his stepfather.’ 

“Bunk! Bunk! All bunk!” the motion- 
picture slapping the 
sript on his desk. “That’s no story. 
NOBODY could make a show out of 
that.” 

“But it has made quite a lot of money 
om the stage,” the author of the syn- 
opsis insisted mildly, “ — under the name 
ot Hamlet.” 


genius roared, 


Hoffman. in Coronet 








For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide & “t 
range of prices. A 
Ask for them on your 


next restringing job 
e _ 


Send for free booklet 
~"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
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Their First Choice 


The genial, witty Senator Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, has written a most 
entertaining book titled Laughing with 
Congress. Apropos of Presidential hats 
now being thrown into the ring, it con- 
tains this story: 

Senator Pepper recalled 
“Speaker Reed’s dream”: 

Reed said he dreamed that Congress 
had amended the Constitution and pro- 
vided a new method of electing a Presi- 
dent. The new method was that the 
Senate should elect the President by 
secret ballot. The momentous day ar- 
rived. The galleries were naturally 
filled. The representatives of the press 
stood by intently to see what would be 
the result of the first trial of this .nethod 
of electing a President. Finally, the 
golden urns were passed up to the pre- 
siding officer. While everyone listened 
intently, the result was announced: 
Every Senator had received one vote! 


Forbes 


one day 


Lament 


Here I sit in the moonlight, 
Abandoned by women and men. 
Murmuring over and over, 
“Tl never eat onions again!” 


Hammond High Herald 


Fashion Note 
The girls are asking for Eisenhower 


stockings — the kind that won't run, 
PM 


From Little Acorns 


“Man: “Little girl, do you know any- 
thing about geometry?” 
Little Girl: “Sure. When a little acorn 
grows up he yells, “Gee-um-a-tree’!” 
A. H. Parker H. S. Record, Birmingham, Ala 


For the Love of Harold 


Harold Caston was 
trumpet in the <lassroom. 

Cleophus: “You should be on the 
radio.” 

Harold: “You mean I’m that good?” 
Cleophus: “No, so I could turn you 
off.” 


playing his 


A. H. Parker H. 8. Record, Birmingham, Ala 


iks a Habit 
Anita: “And if I refused you, Alfred, 
will you kill yourself?” 
Alfred: “That has been my usual 
custom.” 


Canadian High News 


Poor Mary 


Mary had a little lamb, 

A lobster and some prunes, 

A glass of milk, a piece of pie, 
And then some macaroons; 

It made the naughty waiters grin 
To see her order so; 

And when they carried Mary out, 
Her face was white as snow. 


Canadian High News 














@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 

to experts. Latest offi- 

cial rules of the game. 

Clip the coupon now. 

Send for your FREE 

copy today! 


CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: “Stroking * 
with Vincent Richards.” 
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Address POUTUTTUELITLIET LI 





PLAY TENNIS 
TO WIN! 


Free book “How 
to ‘Hit’ the Fastest 
Drive in Tennis” 
tells you how to 
play tennis to 
win. Full of helpful hints. Makes 
poor players good, and good play- 
ers better. Written by Walter Sen- 
ior, holder of many Championships, 
and America’s No. 1 Pro., for all 
tennis players. Send for your copy 
today! 


RESTRINGING TIP 
When your racket needs restring- 
ing, insist on Thompson TRU-KROME 
Court Tested 

Qe KROW, yenuine gut 
strings. They're 

better, be- 
cause they're 
made better 






Ask your deal- 
-f or pro. 
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DO YOU LIKE 
: ADVENTURE SPORTS 
: ROMANCE HUMOR 


You'll find them all in the pages of the 25c Scholastic-BANTAMs. 








For robust adventure, there are books like the action-packed 
CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT, or the ever popular pirate tale, 
TREASURE ISLAND. 


GREEN MANSIONS by W. H. Hudson and Sabatini’s SCARA- 
MOUCHE prove that there’s intriguing romance to be found in both the 
trackless forests of Venezuela and the France of Revolutionary days. 














































For sports, you'll find the most dramatic baseball stories of all 
times in MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL by Babe Ruth, Mel Ott, Lou 
Gehrig, Leo Durocher, and 43 other baseball greats. 


And TUTT AND MR. TUTT by Arthur Train is but one of the Scho- 
fastic-BANTAMs that will tickle your funnybone. 


Read the list below and you'll see dozens of books that you’re 
« Certain to enjoy. Remember they cost only 25c — no mailing or postage 
charge. So fill out the coupon below and mail your order TODAY! 
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TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY pecs wees mee me me er mr ee ee ee ee ee ee er 


ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: thors as Ring Lardner, Stephen Vincent Benet 
Number 1, Twenty Grand, a collection of | and John Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for 
twenty outstanding short stories by such au- students subscribing to Scholastic Magazines. 


Quantity TITLE Quantity TITLE Quantity TITLE 


1, TWENTY GRAND 12. SCARAMOUCHE 24. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
Short Story Anthology by Rafael Sabatini ; by Ernest Thompson Seton 
25. THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO 
































2. SEVENTEEN 13. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN , 
by Booth Tarkington by Zane Grey by Captain Ted W. Lawson 
26. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
3. MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 14. SHORT HISTORY of the ARMY by W. L. White 
by Sally Benson rye ‘ 27. THIS IS THE NAVY 
4. LONG, LONG AGO ticrncggvgllciond edited by Gilbert Cant 





15. GREEN MANSIONS 28. MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT 
by W. H. Hudson by Kathryn Forbes 





by Alexander Woollcott 
5. BABBITT 




















ie Chaaints Let 16. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 29. TREASURE ISLAND 
See by Mark Twain by Robert Louis Stevenson 
——— 6. A SAKI SAMPLER 17. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS ———30. MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 
by Saki (H. H. Munro) by Rudyard Kipling by Babe Ruth and others 
7. THREE HOSTAGES 18. WIND. SAND AND STARS ———31. THE PEARL 
he Sahn Buch by Antoine de Saint-Exupery by John Steinbeck 
appt hpepemmen ———32. A TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS 





19. OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA by John and Sylvia Kolb 


8. DAVID HARUM og 
by Edward Noyes Westcott ™ ae eee 33. OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG & Gal 
9. COLD JOURNEY by Frederick Lowls Allen by Cornelia Otis Skinner and 
by Grace Zaring Stone 21 THE LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER ; ee 
(Ethel Vance) ____34. GUADALCANAL DIARY 
by F. Yeats-Brown , 
by Richard Tregaskis 


























10. CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT 22. ROGUE MALE 35. STRIKEOUT STORY 
by C. S. Forester by Geoffrey Household by Bob Feller 
——11. GENGHIS KHAN - 23. TUTT AND MR. TUTT oomes—36. HOME RANCH 
by Harold Lamb by Arthur Train by Will James 
TOTAL TOTAL TOTAL 











ALL TITLES 25c EACH (except Twenty Grand). MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 
Cash or money order must be enclosed 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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may way of thinking, 


DITING a high school classroom 

magazine is not a simple task. 
When you are dealing with the stuff of 
fe, politics, and the highly controver- 
sal issues of current affairs, you have as 
many points of view to satisfy as you 
have readers. Truth is relative to many 
factors, including the reliability of 
surce materials, changing conditions, 
and basic human loyalties. 

Much of this we have said before in 
apamphlet entitled An Editorial Credo, 
published in 1945, and in editorials 
from time to time. We are constrained 
to say it again by some recent experi- 
ences in being on the receiving end of 
criticisms from various sources, A num- 
ber of letters, for example, have dealt 
with the series of illustrated articles un- 
der the heading, “All Out for Democ- 
racy,’ which have been appearing 
weekly in Senior Scholastic, World 
Week, and Junior Scholastic since last 
September. 

A critical minority of these letters 
center around accusations that the series 
is propagandistic, and tends to promote 
an atmosphere of hostility toward Soviet 
Russia, The following are some con- 
densed excerpts: 


From a junior college official in Illinois: 


“In the name of freedom of speéch and 
the press we unhesitatingly allow daily 
newspapers to propagandize through their 
editorial columns . . . Fhese principles are 
hardly justification for such an article as 
‘When the State Runs Business,’ in your 
March 22 issue. The article consists very 
largely of pure propaganda, deliberately 
calculated to build a ‘hate Russia’ attitude. 

“If you are really on a crusade against 
all evils in this world, I'll appreciate your 
sending me copies of the issues in which 
you dramatically denounce Britain for its 
tteatment of the Jews, the United States 
for its failure to stop lynchings and give 
suffrage to Negroes, Spain for its persecu- 
tion of political and religious minorities.” 


From a girl in Montana: 


“You talk as though Russia were our 
enemy, and you are doing all you can to 
stir up hate and mistrust. If we are going 
to attain world peace, we certainly won't 
get it by criticizing other nations. If you 
are going to talk about democracy, I think 
it would be best to stick close to home 
and talk about undemocratic conditions 
that exist in our own country, such as 
macial prejudice, and poor conditions of 
tharecroppers and tenant farmers. 


From a boy in Philadelphia: 


‘Your article, ‘When the State Runs 
Business,’ should never have been written 
ile we are trying for world peace. To 
it only stirs up our 
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people to hate the Russians. You don’t 
have to go to Russia to find black markets 
— we have them here too.” 

From a girl in Texas: 

“So far as I know, I am against com- 
munistic principles, but how could I be 
ctherwise when only one side of the pic- 
ture is presented? Aren’t there any favor- 
able aspects of Communism at all? I have 
always been told there is some good in 
everything, and I would like to know if a 
Communistic type of government has any 
advantages for the good of the common 
man or not.” 


From a teacher in New York: 


“I have been using your magazine in 
my classes for a Jong time and have tound 
it a great aid in my teaching. I have al- 
ways found your articles well-balanced and 
fair-minded on controversial issues. But 
I regret to say that your article, ‘Down 
on the Farm in Russia, shows evidence 
of a surrender to the hysteria that is gain- 
ing so much headway in matters concern- 
ing Soviet Russia. 

“I don’t believe such a presentation is 
fair to your readers, or to the teachers who 
are still trying to teach the truth without 
fear or favor or subservience to the Un- 
American Committee.” 


From a boy in New Jersey: 


“The thought behind your article, ‘Labor 
under Communism, is good, and the ‘All 
Out for Democracy’ series certainly is a 
stride forward in the education of youth. 

“I believe, though, that the facts pre- 
sented are, in some cases, irrelevant. For 
example, the work laws mentioned are 
those of the year 1940, just previous to the 
war. Further on you state that ‘Stakhan- 
ovites have the best apartments, get vaca- 
tions at fashionable resorts, trips and thea- 
tre tickets, etc.’ In America doesn’t the 
better worker receive better pay and more 
benefits? The chart comparing living stand- 
ards of today was certainly a lot. more 
convincing.” 


From a teacher in Washington state: 


“It is historically unfair to talk about the 
fact that Russia has never had a boom. In 
view of the Czar’s regime, the Revolution, 
World War II, she has had no time. Cer- 
tainly perspective should make one judge 
the accomplishments or lack of them from 
where the people were in 1917 and now.” 


These letters, raise, it seems to us, 
several significant questions, which we 
intend to take up here and answer as 
fully as space permits: 

1. Is the series unbalanced in giving 
too much attention to Communism, and 
not enough to Democracy and Fascism? 


The overall plan of the series has 
been described many times, particularly 
in the issues of September 5, 1947 and 


January 19, 1948. It is clear that such a 
series must be considered as a whole, * 
and that the emphasis in one specific 
article is no indication of the total effect 
of the series. 

It was also made plain that the pro- 
gram for the two semesters differed 
somewhat in approach, namely, that the 
articles in the first semester gave their 
major attention to Democracy, its insti- 
tutions and positive values. In the see- 
ond semester, the focus was reversed, 
giving major emphasis to the totalitarian 
systems, Fascism and Communism. 

As to Fascism, five articles in the see- 
ond semester are devoted exclusively to 
it, and there have been frequent refer- 
ences to fascistic methods. But it should 
not be necessary to point out that Fas- 
cism as a going governmental system is 
now largely an historical episode. It was 
defeated and discredited in the Second 
World War. No one can seriously claim, 
however, that we have ignored the prob- 
lem of fascist tendencies in contempo- 
rary countries, or the seeds of native 
fascism in the United States itself. 

As of today, Communism, powerfully 
entrenched in the Soviet Union, its 
satellite nations, and its active Commu- 
nist parties in every nation of the world, 
constitutes an international conspiracy, 
the reality of which few informed ob- 
servers deny, Opinions may honestly 
differ as to the degree of menace or 
aggression Communism represents to 
the democratic world, or as to the wis- 
dom of tactics being used by demo- 
cratic governments to meet it. But that 


Communism is the overshadowing fac- | 


tor in the depressing international situa- 
tion of today is as obvious now as was 
the threat of Fascism in the 1930s, 


2. Are the facts given about Russia 
false or unverified? 


Accurate source material about the 
Soviet Union is admittedly difficult to 
obtain. Divided by strong emotional 
conflicts ever since the Revolution, 


_writers on Russia have tended to 


into extreme pro-Soviet or anti-Soviet 
camps. Their task has been made more 
difficult by the well-known Soviet prae- 


tices of censorship, fear of foreign com- — 


tacts, and government control of the — 
press. Scholastic’s writers and editors, 


none of whom has been in the Soviet” ~ 


Union recently, rely on the widést pos- 
sible range of source material, from 
left to right, weighing reliability by 
such criteria as are available. Rosa K. 
(Mrs. Clark M.) Eichelberger, who pre- 


pared the basic draft, is a former teach- — 


er and lecturer on public affairs, The 
editors have been immeasurably assisted 
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_ “by the special Advisory Board of out- 
educators—Dr. John W. Stude- 

baker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Philadelphia; Dr. 
Henry Steele Commager, Professor of 
History, Columbia University, and Stan- 
ley E. Dimond, Detroit Public Schools 
=who have read the material critically. 
In the Teacher Edition of Scholastic 
Magazines, from week to week, thor- 
ough bibliographies dealing with the 
topics of the “All Out for Democracy” 
series are published, No factual state- 
ment in the series is included without 
authority from some reliable source. 
Wherever possible, quotations or statis- 
tics are taken from official Soviet 
sources, including the writings of Lenin 
and Stalin. We have quoted from the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936, and care- 
fully discussed its limitations in regard 
to civil liberties and personal property. 


3. If the facts themselves are accurate, 
are they chosen or phrased in such a 
way as to give a misleading or distorted 


picture of conditions? 


Here we enter a field that is neces- 
Sarily subject to emotional interpreta- 
tion. That we may not always have 
chosen details most wisely is open to 
any one to question. That we may have 
omitted background circumstances 
which would cast an extenuating light 
On unpleasant facts, is also possible. 
_ Twelve-hundred-word articles are none 
too much to give a completely rounded 
picture of large subjects. And if the best 
that can be said for the Soviet Union 
is that it started from chaos and has 
had enormous handicaps to overcome, 
we have never denied that. But we may 
point out that the Russian appeal to 
the underprivileged masses of the 
world is always couched in terms of 
the allegedly superior opportunities it 
' gives the common man. When compari- 
sons are invited, we insist that Ameri- 
can democracy need not fear the test. 
' The Soviet regime has now been in 
absolute power for thirty years, It has 
put into effect and completed four five- 
year plans of increased industrial pro- 
duction. Yet during the 1930s when 
no immediate threat of war existed, and 
again since 1945, when the foreign pol- 
icy of the USSR alienated the great 
body of good will which existed to- 
ward it in the democratic world, the 
chief emphasis of Russian industry has 
been on heavy military goods. The mar- 
gin that could have been put into im- 
proving the supply of consumer goods 
for the masses has been turned in- 
stead toward future destructive power. 
Is it true that we have refused to 
see “some good in everything”? A re- 
reading of our series will not support 
this. We have given Soviet Russia sub- 
Stantial credit for: (1) Increased pro- 


duction over the Czar’s regime. (2) Cour- 
age and devotion in wartime, in which 
the bulk of the Russian people patrioti- 
cally participated. (3) Intelligent han- 
dling of the complicated racial and na- 
tionality problems of Russia, with par- 
tial eradication of the worst effects of 
prejudice against minorities. (4) A 
change of front toward religious tolera- 
tion, permitting public worship by the 
Orthodox Church and other sects. (5) 
Emphasis on education and reduction 
of illiteracy, as demonstrated by the 
fact tha. the USSR devotes a higher 
percentage of its national income to edu- 
cation than does the United States. 
These are important achievements, 
but they do not guarantee a liberal so- 
cial democracy. Many progressive So- 
viet tendencies are vitiated by the prop- 
agandist and military objectives at 
which they are aimed. Russia is the last 
country in the world where the state, 
as predicted by Marx, shows signs of 
“withering away.” For Stalinism is 
statism rampant. Even if the “economic 
democracy” which Communists glorify 
should eventually raise the standard of 
living to that of the United States, the 
contempt for civil liberties which is the 
essence of the police state is a price 
that free men cannot afford to pay. 


4. Do we ignore the shortcomings of 
other nations and. systems besides Rus- 
sia? In particular, do we. give a white- 
washed version of American democracy ? 


On this point, we plead “not guilty” 
with absolute confidence. We may note, 
in passing, that the aim of the series is 
not to muckrake the sins of America, 
while finding no fault with Totalitari- 
anism. Quite the contrary. There are 
too many alleged liberals who can see 
no crimes in any nation but their own. 
It does not dispose of Communist er- 
rors to shout at America: “You hypo- 
crite! Look how you treat Negroes and 
Jews!” 

In our series we have had to sketch 
in broadest strokes. Yet we have con- 
stantly referred to undemocratic prac- 
tices at home. The important thing we 
have tried to make clear about these 
evils is not that they do not exist, but 
that the American people can and do 
criticize, attack, and work to eliminate 
them without fear of death or impris- 
onment. They are not the official poli- 
cies of government, and in a democracy 
public opinion can cantrol its defects 
by organization, education, and peace- 
ful action under constitutional laws. 

More important is the broad and 
open-minded treatment of controversial 
issues which make up the backbone of 
our social studies and English pages in 
every issue. Not a single social prob- 
lem has been mentioned by our critics 
that has not received frank and fre- 
quent discussion without editorial bias 


in other sections of the magazin 
those who have faithfully read 
lastic Magazines for years, this § 
no documentation. Yes, we have 
cussed British (and American) g 
in Palestine; we have denounced ly 
ings and anti-Semitism; we have 
posed Fascism in Spain and Arge 
we have shown the dangers off 
Committee on Un-American Actiy 
we have criticized the policies of] 
N.A.M. as well as. of John L. L¢ 
we have published many notewg 
issues on racial and religious 
standing; we have given all sideg 
black markets, farm tenancy, the 
man Doctrine, civil rights, world g 
ernment, military training — every 
that divides the American people, | 
we have borne the penalties of sy 
policy, as must any classroom period 
that attempts truly to “educate.” — 


5. Is the of our 
such as to encourage war-minde 
or to make war between the Uni 
States and Russia more likely? 


tendency 


This ‘is a question which must} 
considered within the whole frame 
of post-war events and American § 
eign policy. We have no brief for * 
mongers’ in or out of government 
irresponsibly abuse sensational ne 
demand the immediate use of the g 
bomb for a “preventive war.” 
who have followed our publicat 
know how consistently we have wor 
for the objectives of the United } 
tions. If the policies of our governm 
as well as the obstructionism of the] 
viet Union, have» weakened the U: 
Nations, we have not hesitated to: 
so. We have been foremost in plead 
for the constructive use of atomi¢ 
ery (see Senior Scholastic, April 

Where to draw the line between 
ciliation and “appeasement” of a G@ 
munist government whose aggre 
motives can only be judged by its# 
tions, is a problem that puzzles 
wisest heads. We believe Secré 
Marshall has been patient and @ 
structive in this matter. But for a @ 
room magazine, the question redt 
itself to one of psychology. Dog 
truthful critical statement of an 
democratic ideology cultivate in y@ 
readers hatred of the people who & 
it? We do not believe this is so. We 
lieve young people, as well as aé 
should have the opportunity to ki 
all the facts about Communism $ 
Fascism, as well as about Democr 
We believe they are intelligent en¢ 
to distinguish between the peace-lé 
people of Russia and the policies of 
Soviet government. We believe % 
peace is not jeopardized by truth, 
that war can be prevented by 
knowledge. F 
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